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IL—DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


AmoneG the changes which have taken place in the opi- 
nions of this country during the last sixty years, none 
perhaps has been more marked, or more complete, than the 
revolution which has been made in the views entertained 
respecting the social and political importance of the people, 
and the duties of the Church in reference to them. For 
some time before this period, several causes had been at work 
which served to invest their condition and numbers with 
a significance which they had possessed at no former epoch 
in our history. The socialistic speculations of Rousseau, 
which had not only leavened French society, but had found 
a welcome reception in England and America; the revolt 
of the American colonies ; the outburst of popular passion 
at the French Revolution ; the turbulent agitation and social 
discontent during the reign of George the Third,—proved 
that the amelioration of the intellectual and moral state of 
the people was a political necessity, and directed the minds 
of thoughtful men to the consideration of social questions. 
The philanthropic labours of Howard in the last, of Mrs. Fry 
in the early part of the present century, made known the 
miserable state of our prisons, and created an interest in 
the vicious and criminal portions of the community. Lord 
Brougham began his public career as the champion of popu- 
lar education and general reform. The generous exertions 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, the enlightened advocacy of Sir 
James Macintosh, the parliamentary influence of Sir Robert 
Peel, were instrumental in bringing about those reforms in 
our criminal laws which have wrought a complete change 
in their administration and spirit. The religious interest ex- 
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cited by the evangelical preaching of Whitfield and Wesley, 
the extension of Methodism as an organized sect, together 
with other causes, helped to arouse among all religious 
parties a sense of the neglected, ignorant, and degraded 
condition of the masses of the population, as well as to 
stimulate them to a more faithful and energetic performance 
of their duties. The rapid increase of the population, com- 
bined with the ruinous effects of the Poor-laws, which had 
aggravated the evils they were intended to cure to sucha 
degree as not only to threaten to exhaust the local revenues 
of the nation, but to plunge the labouring portions of the 
population into the slough of pauperism, pressed on the 
notice of economists and statesmen questions which vitally 
concerned the prosperity, if not the organization, of the 
country. The development of manufacturing industry and 
the extension of commercial enterprize, at the same time, by 
modifying the old relations of class to class, by concentrating 
large numbers of the people in the towns, thus removing 
them in some measure from the restraints of public opinion, 
no less than from the influences of religion, tended to mul- 
tiply these questions, and to render their settlement a more 
needful as well as more difficult task. 

The career of Dr. Chalmers furnishes the earliest instance 
of that kind of effort for the elevation of the people which, 
as being distinctively missionary, falls within our notice. 
On his removal to Glasgow, in the year 1815, he was brought 
face to face with most of those evils which are characteristic 
of large towns. The church to which he had been invited 
was situated in one of the lowest and most neglected loca- 
lities of the city ; the bulk of his parishioners, sunk in igno- 
rance and vice, were, for the most part, alienated from public 
worship. As soon as he had ascertained the actual state 
of the population under his care, his strong and capacious 
mind at once set to work to devise means for their im- 
provement. It will be unnecessary to follow the develop- 
ment of the various plans which his experience suggested, 
or to-give any detailed account of their application in the 
different places where they were tried ; it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to point out the principles he approved, and 
to bring into view some of the advantages they possessed. 
His conception of the office of the Christian church con- 
curred with the opinions he had formed on the subject of 
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pauperism, in leading him to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to undertake the charge of the temporal necessities of 
his people, as well as the supervision of their spiritual con- 
cerns. The plan he adopted was territorial ; the boundaries 
of his district formed the limit, his church the centre, of all 
his operations. A portion of his parish was divided into 
small districts, over which were appointed an elder and a 
deacon of his church: it was the duty of the former to 
watch over the education and the spiritual interests of the 
district ; the business of the latter to attend to the relief of 
the sick and the poor. Schools of various kinds were esta- 
blished, and religious services conducted during the week, 
in the different localities. On the Sunday evening, the 
parish church was thrown open for the use of the working 
people. Church collections, assisted by private charity, sup- 
plied the means for the prosecution of these benevolent 
schemes ; and there is abundant testimony to shew that 
the results obtained were highly satisfactory. The great 
reputation of Dr. Chalmers, backed up by his remarkable 
administrative abilities, enabled him to secure an amount of 
co-operation and efficiency in the working out of his plans, 
which a less eminent man would fail to obtain; while his 
position as the minister of an Established Church, during 
the larger part of his public career, was greatly favourable to 
the success of his undertakings. Nevertheless, the methods 
he employed suggest many useful hints, and possess some 
independent advantages. The church under his charge 
became, what every church should be, a centre of missionary 
effort and Christian influence ; the results achieved demon- 
strate the power of Christian truth and Christian zeal, when 
rightly and faithfully directed, to solve the most difficult of 
our social problems. By the subdivision of the field of 
labour, the work to be done was reduced to a manageable 
compass. The intercourse established between rich and 
poor tended to lessen the distance from class to class, and 
to turn the substantial influences of wealth, refinement, and 
rank, into a means of elevating the social and moral state 
of the people. In separating the spiritual functions of his 
church from the administration of its charities, he displayed 
a wise appreciation no less of the character of the people 
than of the conditions on which the success of his enter- 
prize depended. The officers who were placed in the dif- 
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ferent districts, by being limited in their visiting to a small 
number of families, were thus enabled to reach a degree of 
perfection in their work, which would have been impossible 
on a more extensive, or less systematic plan. 

Contemporaneously with the philanthropic labours of Dr. 
Chalmers, several of the orthodox churches of Boston, in 
the United States, had begun to take an interest in the ne- 
glected poor of that city, and to use exertions for their eleva- 
tion. A few years later, in 1822, several laymen, members 
of the Unitarian congregations of that place, constituted 
themselves into a society, having for its aim their own im- 
provement and the extension of Christian influences to the 
working people unconnected with the churches of the city. 
Through the zeal of its members, seconded by the active 
support of Dr. Henry Ware and Dr. Channing, this society 
expanded into the first Ministry at Large. In connexion 
with this institution, Dr. Tuckerman commenced his mis- 
sionary labours in 1826. Animated with a generous faith 
in human nature and the sublime aims of the gospel, he 
entered upon his new work with enthusiasm. His singular 
fitness for the office he had undertaken, the consequent 
success which crowned his labours, the exposure which he 
made of the actual condition of the poor, and his earnest 
advocacy of their claims, aroused a wider and deeper interest, 
both in America and this country, on the subject of Mis- 
sions to the Poor. It was the experience he gained, the 
principles he laid down, which determined the peculiar 
character these societies have assumed in the Unitarian 
denomination. 

As yet no ministry specially designed for the poor, de- 
tached from and independent of ordinary places of worship, 
had been started in this country. Though many general 
causes were in operation, as before stated, to lead the 
thoughts of religious persons in this direction, the country 
was too much distracted during the first thirty years of this 
century with party contentions, and too entirely occupied 
with constitutional reforms, to have much time to devote to 
more peaceful undertakings. The National Church was only 
just waking up from the slumbers of the last century, and 
the Dissenters were too deeply engaged in political strug- 
gles, to spend either energy or means upon projects not seri- 
ously demanding their immediate attention. But the repeal 
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of the Corporation and Test Acts, the accomplishment of 
Catholic Emancipation, and the passing of the Reform Bill, 
left all parties at leisure to consider those social questions, 
the solution of which, though not so exciting as political 
agitation or religious controversy, is, nevertheless, of equal 
importance to the public weal. The Unitarian body, we 
believe, has the credit of originating the first mission to the 
poor in England. Manchester took the lead in this move- 
ment by inaugurating a Domestic Mission Society, on New 
Year’s-day, 1833. Similar societies were soon afterwards 
established in London, Leeds, Liverpool, and other large 
towns. As we desire to limit our observations to the discus- 
sion of the practical working and constitution of our own 
Domestic Missions, we must content ourselves with the mere 
statement of the fact that, through the zeal and disinterested 
exertions of David Nasmyth, the first Town Mission Society 
was instituted in London in 1835. This was the parent of 
the numerous Town Missionary Societies which now exist 
in most of the large towns throughout the country. 

The first and foremost object of the Ministry at Large, as 
set forth by Dr. Tuckerman, “never to be lost sight of, and 
to which no other is ever to be preferred, is, as far as shall 
be possible, to extend its offices to the poor and the poorest, 
to the low and the lowest, to the most friendless, the most 
uncared for, the most miserable.” In his practical labours, 
he acted upon the conviction that “their claims are the 
strongest whose necessities are the most pressing.” When 
he commenced his ministry, according to the statement of 
Dr. Channing, he did not contemplate the establishment of 
a place of worship as a part of his missionary agencies, but 
intended to confine his labours to house-to-house visitation. 
He soon, however, modified this part of his work, and a 
chapel, with other auxiliary institutions, was connected with 
the Mission. In his intercourse with the people, he sought 
to inculcate the broad, practical spirit of Christianity, rather 
than to teach the tenets of a distinctive theology. Instead 
of trying to convert the persons he visited to his own par- 
ticular views, he made it his aim to restore them to the 
churches to which they professed to belong. In the forma- 
tion of his own congregation, he aspired after the attain- 
ment of that ideal, in which the spirit of practical religion 
so far surpasses the speculative elements of faith, as to 
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enable persons of the most divergent creed to join together 
in a common work and a common worship. 

As the labours of Dr. Tuckerman gave the impulse to 
domestic missionary enterprize in the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, so did his opinions largely influence the character 
and the constitution of the Domestic Mission Societies. It 
is true the latter were not moulded on the exact model of 
the Ministry at Large in Boston ; still they are founded on 
the same principles, employ the same methods, aim at the 
same results. The objects of these societies, as set forth in 
their respective articles, are, for the most part, identical. 
The aim of the Ministry at Large in Boston is declared to 
be “the improvement of the moral state of the poor and 
irreligious in the city of Boston.” The Committee of the 
Manchester Domestic Mission Society state, in their first 
Report, that “the minister to the poor is not sent out in a 
sectarian character. His mission is to those who are not 
connected with any religious society ; and his business is, if 
possible, to awaken attention to religion, and to recommend 
attendance upon public worship, without urging the claims, 
or having in view the interests of any particular sect.” The 
Domestic Mission at Leeds was founded “to assist in the 
diffusion of religion and morality among the poor of Leeds, 
(more especially those unconnected with any place of wor- 
ship,) and in the general amelioration of their condition.” 
The object of the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society is 
defined to be, “to bring under the influence of Christianity, 
those who are now excluded from the means of moral and 
religious culture. The destitute who cannot provide, and 
the degraded who do not desire such culture, are to be the 
subjects of this charge.” 

These institutions rest on the obvious fact that a majority 
of the working people who inhabit our great towns and cities 
are alienated from the public ordinances of religion ; that 
many of them are known to be poor and ignorant, and, in the 
lowest stratum of the population, vicious and criminal. In 
their practical working, they have resolved themselves into 
agencies for bettering the physical circumstances of the 
people, by the distribution of charities, the suggestion of 
sanitary improvements, and the encouragement of the moral 
habits of prudence, sobriety and industry ; for the extension 
of education ; and lastly, for the diffusion of a simple, prac- 
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tical, religious faith, independent, as far as possible, of all 
distinctive doctrinal teaching. The chief means relied upon 
for the accomplishment of most of these ends has been 
visiting from house to house. As auxiliary to this pastoral 
work, but in the estimation of the supporters of our Mis- 
sions in every way secondary to it, numerous other instru- 
mentalities have been made use of. Among the principal 
of these may be mentioned religious services, Sunday-schools, 
tract distribution, day-schools, evening classes, popular lec- 
tures, working men’s institutions and clubs, temperance 
and provident societies, loan funds and penny banks. We 
enumerate these institutions not as exhaustive of the 
methods employed by our Domestic Mission Societies, but 
to indicate the general character of the agencies by which 
they seek to effect their work. 

No societies, we will venture to affirm, could be more 
benevolent in purpose, more catholic in spirit, or more com- 
prehensive in scope, than these Missions. They have been 
so constituted as to approach man’s nature on many sides, 
to attack the sins of the people with manifold weapons. It 
cannot be doubted that much good has been done through 
their instrumentality. Columns of statistics, shewing the 
number of houses visited, of persons addressed, of tracts 
distributed, it may be admitted, give, at best, but an imper- 
fect representation of spiritual results; still, they afford 
some indication of the amount of effort made, and work 
done. The labours of our missionaries are, for the most 
part, performed in secret ; the good effected can be known 
only to the Searcher of hearts, and the individual soul. 
Under such circumstances, it would be manifestly unjust 
to judge of the results of their ministrations by those out- 
ward signs of success and activity which indicate the vita- 
lity of ordinary churches. When the sick are relieved, or 
the guilty admonished, the effect can never reach the public 
eye or ear; nor could the missionary, if he were to attempt 
it, succeed in gauging the depth of the penitent’s sigh, or 
in testing the strength of his resolution ; so that a consi- 
derable share of his work is of a kind incapable of being 
presented in either the facts, or the figures, of a public 
report. But making a due allowance for the peculiari- 
ties of the work, and leaving a broad margin for invisi- 
ble results, it remains to be confessed that our Domestic 
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Missions have hardly answered to the expectations which 
were at first entertained of their utility ; that they no longer 
excite the interest, or attract the notice, which they did 
when originally started. It may be affirmed, with some 
show of truth, that this diminution of interest is due to the 
loss of novelty, to the circumstance that their methods are 
well known, that as much has been said, as can be said, of 
the state of the people. We give expression, however, to 
an opinion which is rather prevalent, when we aver, that it 
is to be attributed to a declining faith in their usefulness, 
and to a growing conviction that the good done is not com- 
mensurate with the means, or the labour expended. The 
oldest of these Missions has now been established thirty 
years ; many others have been in existence a large part of 
that time; but scarcely in a single instance within our 
knowledge, can the fruit borne be regarded as a fair return 
for the toil bestowed ; nor would the results be looked upon 
as at all satisfactory by any orthodox denomination. Other 
churches, though employing inferior agents, have, as a rule, 
been far more prosperous than ourselves in the same field 
of labour. Their district churches, their Ebenezers and 
Bethels, their Tabernacles and Zions, in the obscurest dis- 
tricts of our towns, are generally successful in obtaining 
congregations which exceed in numbers the attendance at 
our most flourishing mission stations. This difference, in- 
deed, might be set down to the score of general causes which 
are not peculiar to our Missions, but characterize the entire 
denomination. Without attempting to estimate the precise 
force of these general causes, other reasons can be pointed 
out, more obvious in their play and more within the power 
of our control, which have worked together with these in 
bringing about a common, but an unsatisfactory result. The 
knowledge and experience accumulated by the labours of 
our missionaries, with a comparison of the methods made 
use of by other denominations and by ourselves, will help us 
the better to understand this disparity of result, and will, 
at the same time, suggest modifications in the constitutions 
of our Missions and their mode of working, which, we 
believe, would greatly increase their efficiency. 

Our Domestic Missions, it may readily be allowed, are 
an admirable theoretical contrivance for curing the people 
of their defects, their vices, their sins ; but, like most other 
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theoretical arrangements, they fail to produce the effect 
anticipated, from leaving out of sight that practical adap- 
tation to the end in view, which is far more essential to the 
successful working of an undertaking than mere abstract 
perfection of method, or completeness of plan. We have 
bestowed too much consideration on the absolute needs 
of the people, and too little on their real desires; our 
methods have been well fitted to supply their deficiencies, 
but hardly calculated to arouse their attention, or to influ- 
ence their conduct. The error has been committed of judging 
the people by a wrong standard of thought and feeling ; 
while sufficient account has not been taken of their circum- 
stances, habits and intellectual tastes. Time has often been 
wasted in our mission work on fruitless projects and infe- 
rior methods, to the neglect of more profitable measures 
and more powerful agencies. We have been too much 
inclined to underrate the taste and the capacity of the 
working classes for theological knowledge, and too ready to 
give them credit for the desire of pure practical religion, 
which it cannot be said they possess. The limits of pro- 
fitable missionary labour can only be fixed by an actual 
acquaintance with the character of the people in our large 
towns ; the most effectual methods of doing it can only be 
discovered by a study of human nature as it is, and not 
from theoretical notions concerning it. 

The first impression made upon the mind of a person 
who has been accustomed to a life of refinement and com- 
fort, on visiting the homes of the working people in the 
lower districts of our large towns, is the apparent physical. 
impossibility of ever realizing the decencies and enjoyments 
of civilized existence, in the circumstances in the midst of 
which they are placed. The density of the population, the 
poorness of the accommodation within their reach, the filth, 
the noise, the commotion of the streets, the unhealthiness 
of the cellars, courts and alleys, the entire absence of the 
freshness and the beauty of outward nature, the practice of 
over-crowding, so common, yet so detrimental to delicacy of 
sentiment and refinement of feeling, constitute a formidable 
series of hindrances to social respectability, to intellectual 
culture, to moral improvement. On the first view, the 
removal of these adverse circumstances appears to be a 
necessary condition of the elevation of the people. But 
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whatever may be the importance of sanitary reforms to the 
wellbeing of the people, which indeed we have no disposi- 
tion to undervalue, they are always slow of accomplishment, 
and generally beyond the reach of a missionary’s direct 
influence ; nor can they be regarded, in any practical sense, 
as an indispensable preliminary to the social and religious 
progress of the labouring poor. In this age of external 
reform, in this era of social science, we may be in some 
danger of running from one extreme to another, of overlook- 
ing the weightier matters of the law, of forgetting that it is 
out of the heart that are the issues of life. Besides, a careful 
observation of the lives of the people, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their condition, render necessary many qualifica- 
tions, of one kind or another, of this first impression. Side 
by side, in the same locality, in the same street, often in 
the same court, are to be seen marked contrasts in the state 
of the houses, and in the comfort, decency and refinement 
of their inmates ; proving, if proof were needful, that phy- 
sical circumstances, however wide their scope, however great 
their force, are not the most decisive elements in human 
life, and are not entitled to any large share of the mission- 
ary’s attention. Moreover, it will be found that in a great 
majority of the cases of families living together in a single 
house or room, in a large proportion of the instances of 
sickness and distress which fall within a missionary’s notice, 
these evils might have been easily avoided by a right mode 
of life and a proper expenditure of the means at their dis- 
posal. After the examination of a number of such cases, 
the conclusion becomes irresistible, that it is to sanitary 
improvement in a very small degree, to moral and religious 
influences almost entirely, we must resort for the effectual 
amelioration of the state of the masses of our population. 
As looked upon at a distance and from the outside, the 
great body of the working people form a dense homogeneous 
mass of human beings, closely packed together in the streets 
and courts of our towns and cities. It is needless to add 
that a closer scrutiny discloses the utmost diversity of taste, 
material circumstance, intellectual bent, and moral condi- 
tion. With respect to circumstances and character, they 
are broadly divisible into several distinct classes. At the 
bottom of the social scale lie the dregs of the population, the 
vicious and criminal portion of the community, a drunken, 
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depraved, wretched, and, it must be added, as far as human 
effort is concerned, an almost hopeless class of men and 
women and children: for experience is but too sadly una- 
nimous in its testimony, that when the way of honesty has 
been deserted, the tastes depraved, the moral sense deadened, 
the character broken down, honour and rank lost, the chances 
are small indeed of social and spiritual restoration. Those 
who have attempted to recall the lost, to lift up the fallen, 
alone know how awful is the doom of long-practised sin, 
how unrelenting is the tyranny of vicious habit. By the 
grace of God’s holy spirit, which cometh and goeth where 
it listeth, some are redeemed and saved ; but it seems as if 
some other means of social regeneration, as far as human 
agency goes, must be sought and found, than the recovery of 
those who have become corrupted and have given their lives 
to sin. 

The missionary becomes acquainted with a second class 
of persons still below the rank of the bulk of the working 
people. The weak and the unfortunate, widows and orphans, 
the aged and the sick, women and children, neglected or 
deserted by their friends, furnish the elements of this section 
of society. Some of them are the subjects of irreversible 
misfortune ; it has been their hap to fall on evil days; 
things have gone ill with them beyond control. Such as 
these call for all tender treatment at our hands, are worthy 
of all sympathy Christian hearts can feel, of all help Chris- 
tian charity can supply. But in the majority of these cases, 
in one view it is sad to think, in another it is cheering to 
know, that their poor, dependent, unhappy position is 
directly referable to moral causes in themselves, or in others 
associated with them. Neither charity nor parish relief can 
do much to raise the condition of this class ; for as most of 
them have sunk through moral causes, so nothing but moral 
principles can ever raise them. 

The average condition of the masses of the population of 
our towns and cities, both in position and character, is supe- 
rior to the classes enumerated above. Engaged in daily 
toil, absorbed with the cares and the duties of life, neither 
pre-eminently virtuous nor remarkably vicious, neither intel- 
lectual in taste nor grossly ignorant, unrestrained by conven- 
tional notions, but not wanting in a sense of respectability, 
some rising, some sinking, with an ever-varying interchange 
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of light and shade, with all sorts of exceptions and all sorts 
of peculiarities, the bulk of them have heavy tendencies to 
a material, animal life. The vast majority have no con- 
nexion with the churches and the chapels of the country, are 
outside the reach of the ordinary appliances of religion. 
This estrangement arises from many causes. Want of dress 
and family duties hinder some ; but the principal reasons 
for this alienation must be looked for in other directions. 
Some have conjectured that it is to be attributed to the 
intricacies of the common theology, that the people are 
unable to receive a religion when it is conveyed to them 
through the medium of incomprehensible dogmas. But this 
at best is a very imperfect explanation of the phenomenon, 
and is inconsistent with some of the facts of the case. It 
appears unquestionable that orthodoxy in some of its aspects 
is better calculated to influence the ignorant and the morally 
low than a more intellectual and spiritual faith ; and it is 
certainly true that those of the working classes who do 
attend on the public ordinances of religion, are generally 
members of orthodox churches. Some of the more thought- 
ful of the working men have, no doubt, been driven into 
the extremities of infidelity by the intellectual difficulties 
inherent in the popular creeds. Others have rejected Chris- 
tianity on theoretical grounds ; but those who have done so 
after an examination of its claims and evidences, those who 
prefer secularism or atheism as a more philosophical creed, 
form an inconsiderable portion of the mass of those who 
absent themselves from public worship. This alienation is 
owing chiefly, we suspect, to practical indifference, is to be 
ascribed to the circumstance that the need of worship has 
never been greatly felt, the habit of worship never formed. 
The services of religion have only come into contact with 
their lives slightly and at distant intervals ; the sentiment of 
religion, though finding expression in many homely virtues, 
has never been quickened into a vital and an ennobling 
power. The religious ideas of those who have never been 
indoctrinated are most vague and imperfect. A belief in the 
existence of God and heaven, of the devil and hell; a feel- 
ing that Jesus is in some way their Saviour, and the Bible 
the word of God, blended with many superstitious notions, 
constitute the substance of the popular faith. Intellec- 
tual difficulties are never experienced by any but the more 
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thoughtful. Although they never attend on the public ser- 
vices of religion, still many of them profess to belong to some 
church or chapel, or lay claim to some denominational name. 
They are neither unsusceptible of religious influences, nor 
destitute of the mental capacity to understand a system of 
theology. The truth is, that their minds have never been 
opened to the great themes of religion ; their indifference is 
often but another name for ignorance. The claims of reli- 
gion have never been pressed upon their attention, its inte- 
rests never brought home to their hearts. 

This great class of the people, we conceive to be the proper 
field of missionary enterprize. One reason that the labours 
of our missionaries have not been more fruitful in perma- 
nent results, is, that they have confined their attention too 
exclusively to the lowest of the low, and the poorest of the 
poor. We differ altogether from the opinion enunciated by 
Dr. Tuckerman that the latter ought to be the first object 
of the missionary’s solicitude. In theory this may seem 
true, but in practice it is certainly inexpedient. Human 
agency can do comparatively little to raise those who have 
already fallen, or to enlighten such as have grown up in 
ignorance ; and so long as our means are so few, the work 
to be done so vast, the soundest policy, the most effectual 
way of achieving our ends, is, not to waste our energies in 
unproductive fields of labour, but to devote our services to 
the endeavour to prevent, rather than to the almost hopeless 
attempt to cure, the ignorance, the vice and the crimes of 
the people. At any rate, if this is a duty which cannot be 
put on one side, it ought to be reduced from the principal 
to a secondary place in the aims of Domestic Mission So- 
cieties. The best way of reaching and raising the lowest 
classes is, we are inclined to think, by enlightening and 
evangelizing those immediately above them in rank. The 
example and social influence of the latter operate much 
more strongly upon them than any power which a mission- 
ary, in occasional visits, is ever likely to exercise. The more 
respectable of the working people, not connected with the 
churches and the chapels of the land, furnish, in every way, 
the best materials for the building up of congregations. 
They are the most susceptible to the influences of religion, 
and the least removed from the position into which our 
missionaries would wish to raise them. 
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When full allowance has been made for the physical and 
the social disadvantages in which the people live, it will be 
found, after all, that the fertile source of almost all the evils 
and the misfortunes which afflict them is the want of cha- 
racter, of moral principle, of religious motive ; that the best 
mode, if not the only mode, of removing these is, by dealing 
with their causes, to endeavour to prevent their coming into 
existence ; that the most effectual instrument for the attain- 
ment of this end is that placed in our hands by Christianity. 
These considerations, which rest on a very general experi- 
ence, should, we think, be made the guiding principles in 
the management of our Missions and in the practical work 
of our missionaries. 

The education and the religious training of the young 
should always be a special object of attention. Every effort 
ought to be made to surround them with right associations, 
to enlighten their minds especially in reference to moral 
duty, and to strengthen their characters by the formation of 
right habits, and by careful instruction in the great positive 
truths of religion. If this duty is put off until the children 
have grown into men and women, the opportunity, most 
likely, will be for ever lost. Youthful impressions and early 
associations are generally the most powerful and lasting. 
When the stage of youth is passed, the chances of education 
are fewer and more uncertain; other tastes are acquired, 
other duties and other wants of a more pressing nature 
spring up and demand attention. Those who have had little 
or no training in early life seldom afterwards display a taste 
for intellectual culture, or shew any earnest desire for the 
acquisition of knowledge. What is true of intellectual 
matters is no less true of spiritual concerns. The most 
hopeful, the most promising region in which the missionary 
can exert himself is among the young. Sunday-schools and 
day-schools, evening classes and bands of hope, afford ample 
room for the exercise of the most beneficial influences over 
their characters. The great aim should always be to indoc- 
trinate their minds with those holy and exalted principles 
of religion which give inspiration to noble and generous 
thought, and minister incitement to a pure life and honour- 
able action. 

Among the secondary means which may be employed for 
the elevation of the adult population may be mentioned 
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popular lectures and mechanics’ institutions, the temperance 
movement and co-operative societies. The experience, how- 
ever, seems to be almost universal that but little can be 
accomplished for the education of grown-up people, that 
most institutions having that object in view have been 
hitherto to a large extent unsuccessful; so that the proba- 
bilities of usefulness lean strongly in favour of the latter 
institutions. It is impossible to visit the homes of the people, 
or to have the smallest acquaintance with their circum- 
stances, without being convinced that the deadliest enemy 
to the prosperity of the working classes, the most extensive, 
the most fruitful source of misery, poverty and crime, is the 
vice of intemperance. Every other vice dwindles into insig- 
nificance in comparison with this monster vice, both as to 
its cost and the disastrous consequences which it produces. 
The fanaticism of the advocates of the temperance move- 
ment, by exaggerating its importance, has done much to 
injure their cause ; but though it can only be regarded as a 
temporary expedient, as the cure of an evil specially cha- 
racteristic of the working classes, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge its usefulness as the servant of religion, and as 
an admirable agency, when rightly applied, in the social 
elevation of the people. Co-operative societies may be 
briefly adverted to as a movement of a similar character. 
Their tendency is to promote habits of sobriety, forethought 
and care ; and, on that account, they deserve the encourage- 
ment of the missionary. 

All other agencies, however, for the elevation of the 
people are inferior to the redemptive efficacy of Christian 
truth and Christian love. The themes of religion are of infi- 
nite importance, and in missions to the poor they ought to 
receive varied illustration and ample enforcement. In our 
own Missions, or at least in some, time and means have 
been expended on agencies of secondary moment quite out 
of proportion to their real value ; while religious teaching 
has never had given to it that practical pre-eminence to 
which it is justly entitled. In missionary work, religious 
instruction, both from the importance of the subject and its 
value as a means, ought to be made paramount, the one 
instrumentality to which every other institution should be 
subordinated. Religion cuts down the tree of evil at the 
roots. To implant in a man’s mind a fresh view of life, to 
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awaken in his soul a heavenly aspiration, to fix in his heart 
a new moral principle, is to do more for his spiritual rege- 
neration than the most lavish charities, the best education, 
or the widest sanitary reforms could ever effect. The lack 
of moral and religious principle is the source from which 
spring many of the defects of the people, and it is more 
especially to the diffusion of religious knowledge that we 
must look for their removal. 

The bulk of the people have never been brought under 
the power of religion, have never been made acquainted 
with its richness, its beauty, its consolations. One of the 
most vital questions of the day, a question which our Mis- 
sions were founded to solve, is, How can the mass of those 
who are alienated from public worship be brought under 
the influence of religion? It has to be confessed that they 
manifest small disposition to enter churches and chapels 
of their own accord ; nor do they appear to experience any 
deep sense of their deprivation. To meet this difficulty, the 
ready expedient is suggested of carrying religious instruction 
to them at their own homes. The systematic visitation of 
the homes of the people is one of the distinctive features of 
our Domestic Missions, and it has been generally adduced 
as one of their peculiar excellences. This appears a most 
happy way of bridging over the gulf which divides the 
people from the public ordinances of religion ; but we hold 
it as questionable whether it works as well in practice as it 
promises to doin theory. Regular visiting, week after week, 
in the same round, it is to be feared, has a natural gravita- 
tion towards commonplace, and is apt to degenerate into 
the interchange of small civilities about one’s health or the 
state of the weather. These little social amenities may be 
agreeable enough, but are hardly the objects contemplated 
in the establishment of missions. It is true visiting is an 
indispensable part of a missionary’s duty. Without it, he 
would be able to gain a very imperfect knowledge of the 
condition, the wants, or the habits of the population among 
whom his work lies ; but attached to it are many practical 
inconveniences, which detract considerably from its useful- 
ness as a means of religious culture. During the day, when 
the visits are usually paid, the children are, as a rule, at 
school, the men absent at their work, the women busy with 
their household duties. Time cannot well be spared for 
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lengthened instruction, nor are the surrounding circum- 
stances generally favourable to serious conversation, or deep 
impression. The most appropriate occasions on which to 
visit the people for spiritual purposes are at times of sick- 
ness or sorrow, when the outward circumstances are of a 
character to call for religious instruction, and to render its 
lessons lasting and salutary. At ordinary times, visiting 
must be considered as but an imperfect method of religious 
teaching, and should be employed rather as an auxiliary to 
public worship, than as a principal means of usefulness. 

In the Unitarian denomination there has generally existed 
a feeling, that, in order to make religious instruction pala- 
table or effectual with the poor, it must be preceded or 
accompanied with material help. As a consequence, in the 
practical working of our Missions the distribution of chari- 
ties, in one shape or another, has become a characteristic 
feature. This sentiment is praiseworthy and plausible, but 
we believe fallacious. Christianity, no doubt, inculcates the 
practice of beneficence, and the ability to help the necessi- 
ties of the poor, or to remove the infirmities of the weak, 
must be acknowledged to be a delightful privilege ; but the 
proper limits to the exercise of this active benevolence must” 
be determined by experience, its propriety judged of by the 
consequences which flow from it. Indiscriminate charity 
is worse than waste; and experience demonstrates that, 
leaving aside a few exceptional cases, it is never safe or 
wise to extend it beyond the relief of the sick. The prac- 
tice of our Lord corresponds closely to this limitation. 
Among the numerous miracles which he is recorded to 
have performed, a large proportion are miracles of healing, 
only two having for their direct object the supply of tem- 
poral necessities. The effect of one of these affords a re- 
markable proof of the inherent and essential tendency of 
this kind of charity, and caused him to utter to the people 
who sought after him these memorable words: “ Verily,. 
verily, I say unto you, ye seek me, not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you.” The entire discourse to which 
this incident gave occasion may be referred to with advan- 
tage as illustrative of the spiritual aims and means of the 
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gospel. The most successful missionaries have been those 
who have had the least to do with temporal charities, and 
who have relied the most on religious truth. If the early 
disciples of Christ had been rich men, it is certain that the 
dissemination of the gospel would not have been so rapid, 
nor its impressions so deep and pure. To make a minister 
to the poor the almoner of the rich, to any large extent, is 
to take the best possible course to neutralize the influences 
of his spiritual office. The simple knowledge of the fact, 
(and it is no easy matter to conceal it,) that a missionary 
has the means, whether of his own or of others, of affording 
relief, or that he has any connexion with the charities of 
the town, is of itself sufficient to arouse the rapacity of a 
poor neighbourhood, to surround his door with a crowd of 
needy, and very often undeserving, applicants for his boun- 
ties. In such circumstances, it is never wise to render help 
without the most careful scrutiny into the cases before him. 
If the missionary is conscientious, he will spend a large 
amount of time and energy in making the melancholy dis- 
covery that, in the majority of the instances, the distress is 
the offspring of vice, carelessness, and improvidence, or in 
unravelling the tangled web of falsehood and deceit fabri- 
cated for the occasion by those who have claimed his con- 
sideration. As a general rule, charity does far more moral 
harm than it can ever do physical good. In many instances, 
alms are a direct temptation to falsehood and hypocrisy, or 
an encouragement to idleness and improvidence. In con- 
nexion with religious institutions, they are always a greater 
hindrance than benefit. Ordinarily, those persons who are 
surrounded by the most evident signs of distress are the least 
deserving of sympathy or assistance ; for, where the facts 
can be ascertained, it almost invariably turns out that their 
wretchedness is only the penalty of folly or vice. Such being 
the case, no amount of charity, however wisely bestowed, 
«would permanently improve their circumstances. It was the 
experience of Dr. Chalmers that some of his least wealthy 
officers made the most efficient superintendents of their 
missionary districts, for the simple reason that they had 
nothing to spare, and therefore the people did not expect 
help from them. In his own missionary labours in Glasgow, 
he was compelled to relinquish all connexion with the 
charities of the city in order to gain his proper influence as 
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the religious guide and spiritual head of his parish. The 
aim of religion, it is well to remember, is to raise, strengthen 
and purify the character, while the general effect of charity 
is to induce improvidence, to cut the sinews of toil, to sap 
some of the most sterling qualities of the heart and mind. 
The right principle to adopt is to encourage the people to 
help one another, but mainly to depend upon themselves. 
The most successful instance of missionary labour, in recent 
years, within our knowledge, is the Albion-Street Mission, 
Aberdeen, which has been conducted chiefly, if not entirely, 
on this plan. We only state a pretty general experience in 
saying, that among the poor of large towns, under ordinary 
circumstances and in ordinary times, with the qualifications 
already mentioned, those who seem to stand the most in 
need of help are the least served by it, because its tendency 
is to foster those habits and practices which are at the 
bottom the cause of their poverty and distress. The more 
a religious society degenerates into a charitable institution, 
the less likely it is to do its spiritual work with efficiency 
and success. 

The principal, if not the sole, object of a missionary’s 
work should be, in our estimation, the inculcation of reli- 
gious principles, the dissemination of religious truth. This 
is his highest function, this is his most powerful instru- 
ment. The easiest as well as the securest way of effecting 
this object is the formation of a Christian church. The 
chief aim of the missionary’s visiting should be to per- 
suade, to urge the people to attend on public worship, to 
become members of his own congregation. From the value 
which has been attached to visiting as a primary religious 
agency in connexion with our Missions, little consideration 
has been bestowed upon the subject of church organization ; 
yet the fact of being a regular attendant at a church has a 
marked effect upon the character. The observation of all 
persons who are in the practice of frequenting the houses 
of the people, we think, will support our assertion, that 
among the working classes those who are members of a 
Christian church are more respectable in character, have 
decenter homes, are more refined in manner, than those 
who are not in the habit of attending a place of worship. 
Dr. Tuckerman, in speaking of the results of his observation 
of the condition of the people of Boston, says, “1 was now 
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also impressed with the value of our religious institutions, 
as I had never before been. I had been made to feel, as 
no description could have made me feel, the general supe- 
riority of the character and condition of the poor who were 
connected with our religious societies, over those who were 
not so connected. This superiority became so obvious as 
almost to supersede the necessity, when calling upon a 
family I had not before visited, of inquiring whether or 
not they were so connected. And quite as great, I doubt 
not, would be the improvement in condition and happi- 
ness in all the families who go to no place of worship, 
if they could be brought into a regular connexion with 
religious sucieties.” In several of his Liverpool Reports, 
the Rev. Francis Bishop, whose wide experience in this 
matter gives authority to his words, speaks with emphasis 
on the same point. 

This moral superiority on the part of those connected 
with religious societies, it is true, admits of a double inter- 
pretation: it may be regarded as the cause as well as the 
effect of church-going ; but as a matter of fact it is much 
more the latter than the former. The habit of attending a 
place of worship, irrespective of the positive religious in- 
struction received, is in many ways most beneficial. The 
effort made to attend, the laying aside, even for a short time, 
of the cares and the anxieties of daily life, the specialty of 
the place, the forms of worship, the direction of the mind to 
heavenly things, the endeavour to comprehend the preacher's 
words, the voice of praise, the solemn words of prayer,—all 
exercise a tranquillizing, a refining, and a holy influence 
upon the heart, which cannot be produced in any other way. 
Moreover, the people come prepared to listen to instruction ; 
there is a fitness in the time and place which induces a 
sober and a reverent frame of mind ; while the minister can 
address them with a warmth, a directness, a solemnity, a 
fulness, which would be quite impossible in their own homes, 
or at any other time. The drawing together of a congrega- 
tion, the organization of a church, ought to be esteemed the 
foremost object of the missionary’s thought and labour ; his 
visiting should be made use of as one of the principal means 
in the accomplishment of this purpose. Religion, in the 
abstract, is, without doubt, independent of time or place ; 
but the feeble aspirations of the people require to be strength- 
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ened, to be supported, by associations of thought, of habit, 
of sentiment, of memory, with times and places and forms. 
Our neglect of, or indifference to, these secondary but 
proximate feelings of the religious life, may be enumerated 
as one of those causes to which must be attributed the 
partial failure of our missionary enterprize. Other deno- 
minations are wiser in their day and generation in this 
matter than ourselves. Their desire is to make a congrega- 
tion, to unite the people together in a religious service, to 
connect them with a place. By the associations thus formed, 
the foundations of a habit and a taste are laid which make 
religious instruction possible, acceptable, oftentimes de- 
lightful. 

The duty of public worship should be made a frequent 
topic of conversation when the missionary visits the houses 
of the people. The latter should be invited, even pressed, 
with earnestness and affection, to join some Christian church, 
and in our opinion to become members of his own congre- 
gation. The Mission should be the centre of all the mis- 
sionary’s labours ; the church its most prominent institution. 
Mission work requires concentration ; general labours are, 
to a great extent, effort thrown away. The thing to be aimed 
at, on the part of the missionary, should be to obtain an 
intimate connexion with a small number of families, and 
to devote himself almost entirely to their welfare. If he is 
earnest in his work and has the good of the people at heart, 
he will achieve far more substantial results by this limita- 
tion of the sphere of his activity than by the most extensive 
labours, which are only the more superficial for being spread 
over a wider area. The work should be neither general nor 
indiscriminate, but individual ; to win soul after soul from 
the wastes without, to turn the reclaimed into members 
of his own church. Independent of personal feeling, or of 
party consideration, we conceive this should be a predomi- 
nant aim in all the missionary’s labours, as the best policy 
to pursue for the attainment of the objects of the Mission, 
as the readiest way of bringing the gospel to bear upon the 
lives of the people. The Christian church has at all times 
been aggressive ; and so long as human nature remains what 
it is, it must continue to be aggressive. This is the attitude 
which must be assumed by every party in relation to the 
moral wastes of our large towns, or they will never be re- 
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claimed. In face of the ignorance, the vice, the indifference, 
of the masses, it is little more than trifling or playing with 
the work, to prosecute it without distinct and pointed aims, 
or by mere general methods. 

The congregation worshipping at the Mission should be 
the missionary’s principal charge ; but a useful support to 
it may be found in the establishment of cottage services. 
If this work be gone about in the right way, there will be 
but little difficulty in making arrangements for such ser- 
vices, or in persuading the people to attend them. 

The value which we attach to religion as an agency for 
the improvement of the people, the prominence which we 
consider should be given to congregational life and church 
organization at our Domestic Missions, make all the more 
important and all the more necessary a definite answer to 
the question, What should be the nature of the religious 
instruction which our missionaries should convey to the 
people? In any other denomination but our own, the neces- 
sity for putting this question would be unintelligible, as in 
their estimation it could admit of only one answer. The 
practical answer which has been given to this question 
by our body in the constitution of Domestic Missions, we 
regard as a fundamental mistake ; nor can we abstain from 
expressing our conviction that it is as illogical in theory as 
it is inadequate in practice ; that it rests on a total misap- 
prehension of the best mode of reaching the people, and 
strips our missions, at least, of one half of their usefulness. 
Having an intense perception of the spiritual destitution of 
the people, we have attempted to regale them with solid 
quantities of unadulterated morality, forgetful of the feeble 
and languid appetites of our patients, overlooking the neces- 
sity of stimulating their tastes by a variation in their spiri- 
tual food. No doubt, what we have offered is what they 
need ; but it presents little or no inducement to them. In 
conception, our Missions are untheological ; in practice, the 
services have been divested as far as possible of distinctive 
teaching. This character has been given to them from a 
generous motive and with a catholic aim, but it appears to 
us a mistake, both as a matter of policy and in the interest 
of Christian truth. 

In spite of the earnest desire we have shewn to impart 
to our Missions a general Christian character, free from 
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party aims, devoid of theological bias or distinction, they 
have nevertheless incurred all the theological odium which 
falls to the lot of Unitarianism, and Unitarian churches, in 
general. The position we have taken has not only prevented 
our missionaries from doing a positive and valuable work 
in enlightening the minds of the people, but has exposed 
us to the charge, either that we are indifferent to our dis- 
tinctive principles, with the inference that they cannot be 
of much worth as we set so little store by them, or that 
we are seeking to teach the people our doctrines in disguise 
and under false pretences. There is not a Mission in the 
body which is not known to belong to the Unitarian deno- 
mination, nor which does not meet with the open or the 
secret opposition of other churches. Deprived of the advan- 
tages of a definite theological position, of the freedom of 
unshackled movement, our missionaries have to contend 
with all the prejudice which exists against our name, and 
are consigned by the nature of their work to the most un- 
promising fields of labour. They may be misrepresented 
without the privilege of explanation ; they may be attacked 
without the power of reply ; they may encounter ignorance 
or superstition in religious matters without being at liberty 
to correct this or enlighten that, if it would lead them to 
trespass, in the slightest degree, on the forbidden domain 
of a distinctive theology. These restrictions on the mission- 
ary’s action, moreover, spring from a refinement of thought, 
from a spirituality of aim, which quite surpass the compre- 
hension of the people, and which, indeed, if they did under- 
stand, they would hardly appreciate. To surround our mis- 
sionaries, to this extent, with the swaddling clothes of theory, 
is, to speak in the mildest way, to seriously interfere with 
their usefulness and success. 

It may be easy to conceive of the distinction between 
religion and theology, between morality and our intellectual 
ideas on the great subjects of faith ; but there is a logical as 
well as an intimate practical connexion between them ; nor 
can they be sundered without creating an unnatural divorce. 
In the long run and on the large scale, they depend upon each 
other ; they advance together ; they rise and fall together. 
The nature of theological opinions, the vividness or the dul- 
ness with which they are conceived, the strength or the 
weakness of the conviction of their reality, have immense 
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influence in the determination of the tone of religious feel- 
ing, and of the character of the practical life. Positive law, 
custom, prevalent sentiment, may largely affect our conduct, 
may have much to do with the formation of our habits ; 
but if moral duties do not directly emanate from theologi- 
cal ideas, they receive their most powerful sanction, their 
highest inspiration, from them. Many obvious facts demon- 
strate the practical connexion which subsists between them ; 
but there are many manifestations of that bond which do 
not appear on the surface of social life, but which are fami- 
liar to those who have an acquaintance with the opinions 
and the actions of the people. In instructing the masses of 
the population, it is as needful to explain the ideas which 
give sanction to their duties, as to explain the duties them- 
selves. If faith is dead without works, works are likewise 
dead without faith; and it seems impossible to expound 
the elements of faith without laying down a distinctive 
theology. 

In conjunction with the vice and the depravity of our 
large towns are found both ignorance and superstition ; and 
the office of the missionary should be no less to inform the 
mind with right views, than to raise the character by sound 
principles. ‘The people need light as well as spiritual re- 
generation. If their notions of duty are often rudimentary, 
their religious ideas are equally defective ; why should not 
the missionary then endeavour to raise and expand the one 
as well as develop and stimulate the other? The separation 
is attended with no advantage, but often causes great spiri- 
tual loss. To excite in the people a new life, we must 
appeal not merely to the conscience and the affections, but 
also to the intellect and the imagination. To influence 
them it is necessary to present to their apprehension clear, 
definite, tangible forms of thought, which they can picture 
to the imagination, can grasp by the intellect, can realize 
to the affections. Moral maxims must be associated with 
examples ; spiritual principles converted into personal rela- 
tions. It is motive-power and inspiration which the people 
need. Moral platitudes cannot touch them. The loftiest 
incentives to duty and a pure life come from the inspira- 
tion of noble ideas and great hopes. Where shall we seek 
these but in the region of theology? Plant in the mind the 
germinant truths of religion, and you sow the seeds of fruit- 
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ful and generous action. Exalt a man’s conception of the 
character and the disposition of God ; inform his soul of its 
true nature, of its spiritual capacities, of its relations and 
duties to God, of the purposes of its existence, of the sub- 
limity of its destiny ; present to his vision the grace of im- 
mortal life ; speak to his affections and his imagination by 
the delineation of spiritual joy and heavenly beauty ; and 
his mind will be expanded, his aspirations awakened, his 
motives multiplied, his will captivated. But this cannot be 
done, it cannot be attempted even, without the statement 
of distinct theological opinions. The nature of the motives 
presented—nay, even the character of these, the greatest of 
all themes—will be determined more or less by the school 
of theology to which the teacher belongs. If we think it 
right to give the people the best fruits of our spiritual life, 
why should we think it wrong to confer upon them the 
highest truths of our theological faith? They need both ; 
they have the capacity for both ; they would receive both, 
if we offered, expounded, illustrated and enforced them. It 
may be said that this is the work undertaken by the new 
District Missionary Associations ; but why should it not be 
done likewise by Domestic Missions? The difference between 
these two societies is not essential, and in outward form 
they might be approximated to each other with advantage. 
It has been a mistake to give Domestic Missions the cha- 
racter of charitable institutions, and to support them exclu- 
sively by means derived from extraneous sources. There 
are some in all our Mission congregations who could afford 
to subscribe a little, if not to the minister's salary, yet 
towards the support of the services; and they should be 
allowed and encouraged to do so. In one or two instances 
within our knowledge this is done. The seats in the Mission 
chapels should all be free; every distinction among the 
people avoided ; but a box at the door, periodical collec- 
tions, or a voluntary list, would afford the opportunity to 
those who have the means and the desire of contributing 
towards the expenses. In this, as in most other things, 
what the people get for nothing, they do not value so highly 
as that for which they pay. The bare notion of charity is 
sufficient to repel the more independent of the working 
people, and only tends to corrupt the motives of a lower 
class. Under no circumstances, however, is it likely that 
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our Domestic Missions would ever be self-supporting, as 
they will always be composed of the poor; while the Dis- 
trict Missions may become independent, and comprise dif- 
ferent classes of persons. But this outward distinction need 
not make any difference, either in the substance of their 
teaching, or in their modes of operation. What is good for 
one is good for both ; the methods which are successful in 
the one will be successful also in the other. The gifts of 
intellect and soul are pretty equally distributed by Provi- 
dence to all classes ; the fundamental religious wants of the 
heart are the same in every rank. Without being guilty 
of sectarian littleness, without indulging in uncharitable 
denunciation of others, the least we can do for the people, 
the least we can do for what we believe to be the truth, is 
to make a plain, full, decided statement of our distinctive 
views. Domestic Missions will never do the work they 
are capable of doing, will never attain the success which 
they deserve, until those conditions, expressed or under- 
stood, in their constitution are modified by which the ope- 
rations of the missionaries are fettered, and their teachings 
emasculated. 

In these remarks we simply plead that our missionaries 
should have a free and a positive theological position ; in 
short, that they should be left at liberty to speak out to the 
people their whole mind and heart. In their teaching, the 
practical should always preponderate over the speculative ; 
affirmation hold a more prominent place than denial A 
Christian life cannot be built up on controversy ; and we 
have no desire to see our Domestic Missions diverted from 
useful practical labours, to be turned either into sectarian 
institutions, in any narrow sense of the word, or into mere 
propagandist agencies. Let them be positive, let them be 
free ; and we feel assured that their influence will be wider, 
deeper, and more permanent. 
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Il.—BISHOP COLENSO ON THE CREATION AND THE 
FLOOD. 


The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically examined. 
By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part IV. London: Longmans. 1863. 

English Biblical Criticism and the Pentateuch from a Ger- 
man Point of View. By John Muehleisen-Arnold, B.D. 
London: Longmans. 1864. 

A History of the World from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time. By Philip Smith, B.A. Part L London: 
Walton and Maberly. 1863. 


“Poor Bishop Colenso” is about the mildest term the 
Bishop of Oxford has to bestow upon one who has laboured 
more successfully than any other writer of his time to make 
popular rational views of the character and composition of 
a very important portion of Scripture. The tone of com- 
passion, we are afraid, is not confined to the defenders of 
literal inspiration. Dr. Colenso has not only been abused 
and pitied and prayed for by his enemies, but has been 
needlessly and, as we conceive, unjustly depreciated by not 
a few whose sympathies are upon his side. It is true he 
came somewhat late to his task, and having been accustomed 
from his youth up to regard the Bible as absolutely infal- 
lible, he expresses the utmost surprise at the discovery of 
his error, and as a natural consequence places in the most 
startling light those critical results which, in the hands of 
a thoroughly-trained scholar writing merely for the learned, 
would have attracted no special notice. But it is this very 
circumstance which gives a character to his work upon the 
Pentateuch ; it is this which has made that work so gene- 
rally interesting, and kindled against it the rage of ortho- 
doxy. It is true perhaps that he has not exhibited the same 
breadth of scholarship and thorough command of his mate- 
rials, the same wide range of sympathy, the same philoso- 
phical appreciation of the spirit as distinguished from the 
letter of the old documents, as Dean Stanley in his treatment 
of the same subject ; but then it should be remembered that 
he writes from a very different point of view, and with a 
very different purpose. It is certainly to the credit of Bishop 
Colenso that his meaning is always perfectly intelligible ; 
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and for our part we do not envy the man who can read his 
work without being impressed by the strong love of truth 
it everywhere displays. That some of his conclusions are 
open to question is a matter of course; but these he has 
always stated with becoming modesty; and when he is 
conscious that the ground is uncertain, he confines himself 
to acknowledged conjecture. That he may have fallen into 
some inaccuracies is probable enough ; nor does he anywhere 
lay claim to independent research. Nevertheless, we are 
not aware that he has been convicted of any gross blunder ; 
nor, though his acquaintance with the subject is confessedly 
of recent date, do we know of any instance in which the 
charge of ignorance has been substantiated. Certainly the 
industry, the candour, the severe love of truth, the honesty 
of the man in expressing his opinions, the admirable temper, 
with difficulty roused even to a gentle sarcasm in answer 
to the most cruel opprobrium, can never be too highly 
praised. 

We have now before us the Fourth Part of Bishop Colenso’s 
work upon the Pentateuch, which treats of the first eleven 
chapters of the book of Genesis. It furnishes an ample 
field for criticism, embracing the history of the Creation, the 
Fall, the Deluge, the Dispersion of Mankind, besides dis- 
cussing or rather elucidating the composite nature of the 
Pentateuch. The well-known fact that throughout the 
Pentateuch and the book of Joshua there may be traced 
evident signs of at least a double authorship, is more clearly 
marked in the opening passages of Genesis than anywhere 
else.* Farther on, and especially after the sixth chapter of 
Exodus, there is more difficulty in the attempt to analyze 
the narrative into its constituent materials ; but the whole 
of Genesis, with the exception of a very few passages, may 
be divided with almost absolute certainty between two 
writers distinguished from one another by characteristic 
marks ; and in the opening chapters the proofs of a double 
authorship are so clear, as to place the question beyond 
doubt for any one able to appreciate evidence, and willing 
to apply the rules of evidence to the scriptural narrative. 





* In Deuteronomy, however, there are only a few fragments which require 
to be separated from the remainder of the book. We do not here pronounce 
any judgment upon the question whether the Pentateuch is the work of more 
than two authors. 
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The reader to whom this question may chance to be new, 
should turn in the first place to that remarkable passage in 
the book of Exodus where God is represented as revealing 
himself to Moses by the name Jehovah (Exod. vi. 2, 3), and 
expressly affirming that this name was unknown to the 
patriarchs : “ By my name JEHOVAH was I not known to 
them.” Now to any one familiar with the book of Genesis, 
it must at once occur that this statement is inconsistent 
with the earlier narrative. The name Jehovah is there 
frequently introduced, and in the mouths of the patriarchs 
themselves. How, then, is this contradiction to be accounted 
for? Was the writer of the passage just referred to, sup- 
posing that he was also the author of the book of Genesis, 
simply guilty of an anachronism, in making use of the name 
Jehovah antecedent to its actual introduction into history ? 
Or was he altogether a different person from the author of 
Genesis, and ignorant of the contents of that book? Obvi- 
ously our choice would lie between these two solutions of 
the difficulty, were the name Jehovah used indiscriminately 
throughout the earlier history, and in every part alike. 
This, however, is not the case. A careful examination 
shews that there are passages running through the book of 
Genesis in which the name Jehovah is avoided, and the 
Supreme Being invariably called Elohim (God), or El 
Shaddai (God Almighty), that these passages contain marks 
of unity of authorship by which they are distinguished 
from a second set of passages characterized by the admis- 
sion of the name Jehovah, and that when taken out and 
set by themselves they form a consistent and connected 
narrative. It is only reasonable to conclude that these pas- 
sages, and not the whole book of Genesis, were written by 
the author of the sixth chapter of Exodus, and every sub- 
sequent investigation confirms this opinion. Were the two 
sets of passages indeed distinguished merely by the occur- 
rence of the name Jehovah in the one and its absence from 
the other, this, it must be owned, would be a very precarious 
foundation on which to build so important a conclusion ; 
but not only are they marked by many other peculiarities 
of diction not so easily appreciable by the English reader,* 





* The two sets of passages generally known as the Jehovistic and Elohistic, 
may be easily distinguished without a knowledge of Hebrew. The reader has 
simply to note the recurrence of the word Lorp in order to obtain the Jeho- 
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but the Jehovistic passages, as they are called, sometimes 
supplement, sometimes simply repeat, and sometimes con- 
tradict, the Elohistic, while at the same time they are per- 
vaded by a less lofty spirit, giving a gloomier view of life 
and expressing more material conceptions of God. 

It will be sufficient to illustrate these differences in the 
narrative of the creation and that of the deluge. Applying 
the test already explained, it will be found that the fourth 
verse of the second chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Elohistic to the Jehovistic writer, for it is here that the 
word Lorp first occurs ; and the attentive reader will quickly 
perceive that he now begins to breathe a less pure and less 
elevated atinosphere. The description of the creation in the 
first chapter, however irreconcilable it undoubtedly is with 
scientific fact, is unmatched for simplicity and power. If 
the acts of God are to be expressed in human language at 
all, it is impossible they should be expressed in any lan- 
guage more worthy of the subject. But there is a much 
more human air about the action of the Lorp God in the 
Jehovistic narrative. God merely issues his command and 
it is done; but the Lorp God makes use of means, and 
forms man of the dust of the ground, and woman of a rib 
taken out of the man. The Lorp is also represented as 
acting in many respects like a human being; he plants a 
garden, he takes the man and puts him into it, he brings 
the beasts to Adam to see what he would call them, he 
walks in the garden in the cool of the day. The one narra- 
tive, moreover, is at variance with the other in some im- 
portant particulars. In the first, man is the crowning work 
of creation, and, like the animals before him, is created male 
and female. The second, on the other hand, assumes that 
the man was made first, then the plants, and then the 
animals ; and it was only after the cattle, and the fowl of 
the air, and every beast of the field, had been brought to 
Adam, and no help meet for him found, that the Lorp 
made the woman of one of his ribs. The first narrative is 
silent about Eden, and the temptation, and the expulsion 
from Paradise. The second never tells us that man was 
made in the image of God, and while it omits the blessing 





vistic passages. Those in which this word is not used are the Elohistic. The 
other characteristics are made sufficiently clear by Bishop Colenso in chapter vi. 
of Part IV. 
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pronounced by the Creator upon his works, is careful to 
record the curses incurred by disobedience. These differ- 
ences, then, taken in connection with the recurrence of 
certain phrases in either narrative which are not found in 
the other, leave no doubt as to the composite character of 
this part of the book of Genesis. 

In the account of the flood, the traces of more than one 
hand are equally clear, and the narrative in its present form 
exhibits one or two remarkable contradictions. The first 
announcement of the coming destruction belongs to the 
Jehovistic or later writer. The second announcement, em- 
bracing the command to Noah to build an ark for his own 
preservation and that of his family, is Elohistic, though Dr. 
Colenso excepts the detailed instructions as to the fashion 
of the ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16), which, he thinks, have more 
the character of the Jehovist. Now in this first form of the 
covenant with Noah, the patriarch is commanded to take 
with him two of every kind of animal, and the language is 
so emphatic as to leave no room for supposing that he was 
intended to take more than two: “Of every living thing of 
all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to 
keep them alive with thee ; they shall be male and female. 
Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two of every 
sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive” (Gen. vi. 19, 
20). But in the second form of the covenant which imme- 
diately follows, and which in its substance is a repetition 
of the first, a distinction is drawn between clean and unclean 
beasts, and of the latter only is Noah to take two, but of 
the former by sevens. The reason of the greater number 
of clean animals no doubt lay in the fact that some would 
be required for food and sacrifice. But it is no solution of 
the difficulty to say that the writer at first intended to speak 
only of those animals which were designed to keep alive 
the species upon the earth, and afterwards supplemented 
his statement by the addition of those required for other 
purposes. For the narrative subsequently confirms the ori- 
ginal impression by telling us that “of clean beasts, and of 
beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of everything 
that creepeth upon the earth, there went in two and two 
unto Noah into the ark, the male and the female, as God 
had commanded Noah” (Gen. vii 8,9). Here, as in the 
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preceding passage, the distinction appears between clean 
and unclean animals, but there is no reference to the com- 
mand to take of the former by sevens. The only admissible 
explanation therefore is, that the earlier narrative, having 
been interrupted by the later one at the beginning of chap. 
vii, is resumed again at the sixth verse of the same chapter. 
But has the Elohist then made no provision for animal 
food? He represents God as commanding Noah to “take 
unto him of all food that is eaten” (Gen. vi. 21). Does not 
this injunction almost necessitate some modification of the 
original command to take only two of every kind of animal ? 
It would be sufficient to reply, that no such modification is 
admissible in the face of the statement twice repeated that 
no more than two actually entered the ark ;* but the fact 
is, the Elohist supposes that animal food was unknown pre- 
vious to the flood, after which we find its use was expressly 
permitted (Gen. ix. 3). The food assigned to the first pair 
by their Creator was “every herb bearing seed, and every 
tree in the which is the fruit of a tree bearing seed,” and to 
the animals “every green herb;’ and the manner of the 
permission subsequently given to eat flesh clearly implies 
that up to that time both man and the lower animals lived 
upon vegetable food. Another contradiction alleged by Dr. 
Colenso, though perhaps not quite so striking as that just 
noticed, is the assertion in one place that Noah entered the 
ark seven days before the beginning of the flood, compared 
with that in another that the two events happened the same 
day. Read from verse 7 to 13 of chapter vii, and the sense 
will be found to be, that Noah and his family entered the 
ark ; that seven days after this the flood began ; that the 
flood began upon a particular day, the date of which is 
given; and that upon this very day Noah and his family 
entered the ark ;—which, of course, is absurd. But the 
difficulty is easily got over by removing verse 10 and re- 
garding it as a later interpolation, and it can be got over 
satisfactorily in no other way. 





* The words, ‘‘there went in two and two” (Gen. vii. 9), and ‘‘ two and 
two of all flesh” (verse 16), certainly have the force of ‘‘ no more than two,” 
at least so far as to exclude any other definite number appointed by divine 
command. The reader should note that verse 16 must be divided between the 
two writers, the concluding words, ‘‘and the Lorp shut him up,” belonging 
to the Jehovist, 
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Tn assigning verses 6—16 of chapter vii., with the excep- 
tion of verse 10 and the awkward interpolation of verse 12, 
to the Elohist, we follow Dr. Colenso and other recent 
critics, whose analysis, we are satisfied, is correct. De Wette, 
indeed, with the sanction of Parker, refers the opening pas- 
sage of chapter vii. down to the end of verse 10, to the 
Jehovist, following the Samaritan and one Hebrew MS. in 
reading Jehovah instead of Elohim in verse 9. But the 
language from verse 6 is otherwise that of the Elohist ; and 
besides, this distribution would leave the contradiction be- 
tween the “seven” and the “two” quite unexplained. The 
only difficulty in Dr. Colenso’s view is the mention of the 
clean and unclean animals, a distinction not intelligible on 
the supposition that animals were used neither for sacrifice 
nor for food. But there is no reason why the words which 
mark the distinction of clean and unclean in the Elohistic 
narrative, should not be referred to the Jehovist, having been 
inserted to bring the early tradition into agreement with the 
ideas of a later age. The writer to whom we owe the Pen- 
tateuch in its present form was too conscientious, we may 
suppose, to change a single word, or he did not think the 
case before us required it ; but he had no scruple in making 
interpolations. 

Obviously it is much easier to prove the existence of an 
earlier and a later writer, than to determine their mutual 
relations. That there was once an Elohistic document, or a 
narrative embracing those passages in the book of Genesis 
characterized by the use of the word Elohim (God) to the 
exclusion of the name Jehovah, follows from the conside- 
ration that these passages have marks of greater antiquity 
than the remainder of the book ; and if they pre-existed, they 
must of course have had a separate form. But was there 
ever a Jehovistic document? Was the Jehovist an inde- 
pendent author, whose history was afterwards incorporated 
with that of the Elohist, or did he merely edit the earlier 
narrative, himself enlarging it with matter derived from some 
different source? This is an interesting critical question, 
but we do not propose to discuss it here. A good deal would 
depend upon the consideration whether a compiler having 
two independent documents before him, both of which 
perhaps he regarded with great veneration, would be more 
likely to overlook any discrepancies that might exist between 
VOL. I. N 
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them, or an editor unconsciously to insert interpolations 
contradicting his text. Much might be said for either view. 
But there is one fact of considerable weight: the Elohistic 
passages form by themselves a consistent narrative, whereas 
the Jehovistic are merely fragmentary ; and although they 
must no doubt have had their source in some distinct tra- 
dition, they have not the appearance of having ever existed 
independently in a written form. This is the view to which 
Dr. Colenso inclines. Either conclusion, however, is equally 
fatal to unity of authorship, and destructive of that gross 
Bible-worship—the baneful delusion of modern orthodoxy 
—which insists, in spite of every warning, that the Word 
of God is nothing higher and nothing holier than the words 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

Were there, however, no doubt of the unity of the Penta- 
teuch, and could it be proved beyond dispute that Moses 
was the author of the whole, no progress would be made 
towards establishing the inspired character of the narrative 
itself. That portion of the history in which the great Law- 
giver himself took part would indeed gain immensely as the 
work of an eye-witness of the events it records; but the 
scientific and other difficulties affecting the credibility of the 
earlier narrative would remain untouched, and would prove 
that Moses, by whatever divine wisdom he might have been 
guided in giving laws to the emancipated Hebrews, was 
possessed of no more than human knowledge in regard to 
questions of science and of fact. The doctrine of plenary 
inspiration falls to the ground upon whatever side it is 
attacked, and can be substantiated by an appeal to facts no 
more than by an appeal to authority. The author of “En- 
glish Criticism and the Pentateuch from a German Point of 
view,” coming forward as the representative to this country 
of the orthodox reaction in Germany—(Ewald and Hiipfeld 
he regards as isolated stragglers)—undertakes to establish 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, and to refute the argu- 
ment for diversity of authorship founded upon the use of the 
words “Elohim” and “Jehovah.” The latter was the cove- 
nant name, and wherever it occurs there is a special reason 
for its appearance ; and the remarkable expression in the 
book of Exodus, “ By my name Jehovah was I not known 
to them,” does not mean, it seems, that the name was alto- 
gether unknown, but merely that “the covenant name was 
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not known to the fathers in its full meaning by actual ex- 
perience.” What the full meaning is, however, we are not 
informed, unless the author intends us to believe that it 
signifies Redeemer, which, of course, is not the case. Let 
such reasoning satisfy whom it may. In any case, let it be 
remembered that the name Jehovah, though the most con- 
spicuous, is by no means the only mark which distinguishes 
the later from the earlier portions of the Pentateuch. It is 
perhaps the only one which the English reader can fully 
appreciate ; but the conclusion to which it points is, as we 
have already said, confirmed by many peculiarities of style 
and language. These, which so clearly divide the opening 
passages of Genesis between two distinct authors, are very 
briefly dismissed by Dr. Arnold, and the contradictions con- 
tained in the narrative are ingeniously “reconciled.” The 
scientific difficulties will probably be discussed in a sub- 
sequent volume, but judging from what is before us, although 
we shall not look for the extravagances in which some of 
our own countrymen indulge, we cannot hope for much new 
light upon the subject. Dr. Arnold’s treatise is upon the 
whole written in a temperate spirit, but we have in it only 
the old story—an attempt to explain the difficulties which 
arise if it be assumed that Moses was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, but no more than the scantiest evidence to shew 
that that assumption has any foundation. 

We will now return to Bishop Colenso, and, following 
his footsteps, notice one or two of the scientific difficulties 
which encounter us in the book of Genesis. These diffi- 
culties, indeed, have been already so fully and so ably dis- 
cussed by different writers by whom the subject has been 
nearly exhausted, that it may seem almost superfluous to 
revive them here ; and, on the other hand, the defenders of 
scriptural infallibility are so insensible to the demands of 
reason, that it would be almost waste of labour to endea- 
vour to convince them of the untenable nature of their 
position. As we can hardly expect to say anything that 
has not been said before, we must content ourselves with 
hoping that these pages may meet with readers not yet tired 
of the subject. 

The comparison of the six days’ creation with the count- 
less ages of geological science is so familiar a question, that 
we propose to pass it by altogether, and simply recalling 
the fact that the stories of the Creation, Paradise, the Fall, 
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and the Dispersion of Mankind, involve geological, astro- 
nomical, physiological, philological, ethnological and chro- 
nological difficulties which make it necessary that they 
should undergo a process of “reconciliation” before they 
can be received even by the most willing believers, we shall 
pass on to the account of the Deluge, and briefly review the 
scriptural narrative in the light of scientific fact. To those 
who examine Scripture with unprejudiced eye and with the 
sole desire of ascertaining what Scripture means indepen- 
dently of every other source of knowledge whatever, it 
must seem quite beyond dispute that the deluge was lite- 
rally universal. Unless the Bible had affirmed in express 
terms that “the deluge was not partial, as will hereafter be 
supposed,” it is impossible that its language should have 
been more explicit. We are told that it was God’s intention 
to “destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven; and everything that is in the earth shall 
die” (Gen. vi. 17); and that “all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered” (chap. vii. 19). Upon 
statements so strong as these it would be perfectly justifi- 
able to rest the entire issue, so far as regards the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration. But there are many who admit the 
human element so far as to say that the author of this nar- 
rative wrote from his own limited point of view, while they 
maintain notwithstanding the substantial truth and divine 
authority of the record. The form of expression, they would 
perhaps say, is human, but the substance is divine. The 
deluge, they would argue, was not strictly universal; but 
it submerged all the earth known to the historian, and it 
literally destroyed all flesh, because that portion only of 
the world was yet peopled. This statement, which we 
believe expresses the sense of the more moderate defenders 
of the divine authority of the Hebrew historical writings, 
sounds plausible enough, but it will not bear examination. 
A deluge overspreading several countries in Western Asia 
to the depth of about three miles is not quite so startling 
as one which should envelop with water the whole round 
world ; but, as we shall presently see, the one is as much 
opposed to the facts of science as the other. The conclusion 
to which a scientific view of the case leads us may be very 
briefly expressed: there was not a universal deluge ; there 
could not have been a partial one. 

It is sometimes supposed that geological phenomena con- 
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firm the wide-spread traditions of a general deluge. They 
may no doubt have suggested them ; and marine fossils, or 
the remains of animals and plants, found upon high moun- 
tains above or near the snow-line, must have appeared to 
the uninstructed observers of early times a striking evidence 
of the action of a tremendous flood, which they would natu- 
rally infer had destroyed every living thing from off the 
face of the earth. But the traces of the presence of water, 
which undoubtedly exist in many parts of the globe, at 
elevations far above the reach of any ordinary flood, unfor- 
tunately do not all belong to the same time. The geologist 
would ridicule the idea of their having been produced in 
the space of a single year; and, moreover, he knows well 
that they carry us back to a period ages anterior to Noah 
or Adam. Nor, on the other hand, will it suffice for the de- 
fender of the universality of the deluge to say that perhaps 
Noah’s flood took place precisely as described in Scripture, 
and yet left no trace behind. A mass of water five miles 
deep sweeping round the globe, would not only have de- 
stroyed the entire animal and vegetable creation, but would 
have carried away or flattened down innumerable deposits 
not yet firm enough to resist its pressure ; and, in fact, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that we should be able to 
read the story of such a flood quite as clearly in the face of 
the earth as in any written revelation. But in the face of 
the earth we read no such story. There are various places 
over which a flood like that described in Scripture has not 
passed for thousands of years before the time of Noah. An 
eminent authority declares that for at least twelve thousand 
years Mount A‘tna has been exposed to no such flood. 
In Auvergne and Languedoc there are mountains—extinct 
volcanoes—on whose summits are piled up great masses 
of loose cinders, such as would be totally unable to sus- 
tain the pressure of a flood, but which exhibit no traces 
of having been ever exposed to the action of water. How 
easily such volcanic formations would have been swept away 
is evident from a parallel case adduced by Hugh Miller, 
whom Dr. Colenso cites as a witness to the impossibility of a 
universal deluge. ‘Graham Island,” he says, “arose out of 
the sea early in July, 1831 ; in the beginning of the follow- 
ing August it had attained to a circumference of three miles 
and to a height of two hundred feet; and yet in less than 
three months the waves had washed its immense mass down 
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to the sea-level; and in a few weeks more it existed but 
as a dangerous shoal.”* This was a formation similar to 
the mountains just referred to, and placed in very much 
the same position in which they would have been, had a 
deluge reaching above their tops overwhelmed the earth, 
except, indeed, that the rush of water in the latter case 
would have been far more destructive than the ordinary 
action of the sea. 

But passing by these difficulties, we come to another 
equally great. In the rivers and seas, and held in solution by 
the atmosphere, there is a certain quantity of water, and there 
never has been more or less. Whence, then, was derived 
the great body of water required to cover all the high hills 
under the whole heaven? Either it must have been spe- 
cially created for the purpose and afterwards annihilated, 
or the land must have been made to sink below the level 
of the sea, both of which suppositions are inconsistent with 
the scriptural narrative, which simply tells us that the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up and the windows 
of heaven opened. It has been maintained, indeed, that 
the land and sea merely changed places ; but this supposi- 
tion is not only inconsistent with Scripture, but is abso- 
lutely forbidden by it. The biblical narrative clearly implies 
that the land which emerged from the flood was the very 
same as had been overwhelmed by its waters; and the 
identical countries and rivers reappear, as is evident from 
the names which are mentioned. It need hardly be added 
that such explanations can be offered only by those who 
have the most utter contempt for geology, which affirms 
that the land and sea have maintained their present rela- 
tions, with only slight exceptions, for a period incalculably 
long. 

These are the grand difficulties in the way of a universal 
deluge. But the scriptural narrative, if minutely examined, 
involves us in numerous smaller ones which sometimes 
take us from the sublime to the ridiculous. Noah is com- 
manded to build an ark or floating vessel of vast size— 
Dr. Colenso makes it seven times as large as the Great 
Britain—capable of containing at least two of all kinds of 
animals, and food enough to sustain them for a year. He 
executes this stupendous work, although he lives far from 





* Quoted by Dr, Colenso from the Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 341, 342. 
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the sea and can have had no previous knowledge of the art 
of ship-building. He executes it in the midst of an unbe- 
lieving generation, none of whom could have had any inte- 
rest in aiding his project, and who must only have ridiculed 
his labour. He gathers into his ark two and two of all 
flesh ; from all parts of the world the animals come troop- 
ing; to all parts of the world, to their various habitats to 
which they are now confined, they return after the waters 
of the flood have subsided. The sloth and the armadillo 
must have come from the tropical regions of South America. 
There is a wood-hen peculiar to New Zealand, having the 
merest rudiments of wings, which nevertheless must have 
found the means of crossing the ocean in order to reach the 
ark. Every continent has animals peculiar to itself. Yet - 
over sea and land, over desert and mountain, they flock 
together, or else Noah and his sons find the means of con- 
veying them. They take no advantage of the catastrophe 
to choose for themselves new abodes, but return to their 
own countries, leaving behind them no trace whatever of 
their long peregrination. The ark was to have in it one 
window “finished to a cubit above,” which probably means, 
as Noah could open and shut it, that it was to be a cubit 
every way, and it was to be three stories high. What parti- 
cular use was to be made of each of these stories we are 
not informed, and upon this point there have been various 
conjectures ; but in any case, and even admitting that the 
one window extended the entire length of the ark, many of 
the animals must have been left destitute of light and air. 
Upon this point the opinion of Dean Wilkins, F.R.S., with 
the commentary of Bishop Colenso, is far too amusing to be 
passed over. The Bishop has a certain quiet humour which 
occasionally relieves his otherwise dry manner, and we can- 
not forbear to give our readers the benefit of the following 
morceau. Dr. Colenso quotes from Dean Wilkins’s Essay 
towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
pp. 163—166.* 

“Tis agreed upon as most probable that the lower story [of 











* This is a curious book (date 1668), the object of which is nothing less than 
to remedy ‘‘the judgment inflicted on mankind in the curse of the confusion” 
by means of a system of real characters, or characters connected, not through 
the medium of sound, but directly, with real objects and their qualities, rela- 
tions, &. The chapter on Noah’s Ark is a digression suggested by the remark 
that the species of animals are not nearly so numerous as is generally supposed. 
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the Ark] was assigned to contain all the species of beasts, the 
middle for their food, and the upper story in one part of it for 
the birds and their food, and the other part for Noah, his family 
and utensils. .... As for the Morse, Seal, Turtle or Sea Tortoise, 
Crocodile, &c., these are usually described to be such kind of 
animals as can abide in the water; and therefore I have not 
taken them into the ark, though, if that were necessary, there 
would be room enough for them, as will shortly appear. The ser- 
pentine kind, Snake, Viper, Slow-worm, Lizard, Frog, Toad, might 
have sufficient space for their reception and for their nourish- 
ment in the drain or sink in the Ark (!), which was probably 
three or four foot under the floor for the standings of the beasts. 
As for those lesser beasts, Rat, Mouse, Mole, as likewise for the 
several species of Insects, there can be no reason to question but 
that these may find sufficient room in several parts of the Ark, 
without having any particular stalls appointed for them. 

“The carnivorous animals upon a fair calculation are supposed 
equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies and their food, unto 
twenty-seven Wolves; but, for greater certainty, let them be sup- 
posed equal to thirty Wolves; and let it be further supposed that 
six Wolves will every day devour a whole Sheep. According to 
this computation, five Sheep must be allotted to be devoured for 
food each day of the year, which amounts in the whole to 1,825. 
Upon these suppositions, there must be convenient room in the 
lower story of the ark to contain the fore-mentioned sorts of 
beasts, which were to be preserved for the propagation of their 
kinds, besides 1,825 Sheep, which were to be taken in as food for 
the rapacious beasts. And, though there might seem no just 
ground of exception, if these beasts should be stowed close toge- 
ther, as is now usual in ships, when they are to be transported 
for a long voyage, yet J shall not take any such advantage, but 
afford them such fair stalls or cabins as may be abundantly suffi- 
cient for them in any kind of posture, either standing, or lying, 
or turning themselves,—as likewise to receive all the dung that 
should proceed from them for a whole year, [so as (we may suppose) 
to save Noah and his family from the necessity of cleansing daily 
the stalls. Alas! for the boa-constrictors and others of the ser- 
pentine kind, ‘snakes, vipers, slow-worms, lizards, frogs, toads,’ 
condemned to live in the ‘drain or sink’ containing the whole 
year’s drainage !]” 


Evidently Bishop Colenso is not of the number of those 
who would needlessly set foot upon a worm. These were 
valuable creatures, the entire species depending upon the 
preservation of the individual. But the flood is over, 
and an olive-leaf brought to Noah by the dove is a sign 
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that the waters have subsided. One olive-tree has escaped 
that tremendous deluge! After an immersion of several 
months, and under a pressure of 474 tons of water upon 
every square foot of surface (or somewhat less if it be sup- 
posed a little above the sea-level), it yields a fresh leaf as 
a sign that the danger is past. Other trees and plants 
must have been no less marvellously preserved, seeing that 
Noah receives no instructions regarding them ; and indeed 
had not the earth become green and fruitful as before, in a 
few days’ time man and the animals would have been saved 
in vain, and would have escaped drowning only to die of 
starvation. 

But why proceed? These are but some of the difficulties 
which must be encountered by those who persist in looking 
for historical veracity in a myth handed down from the 
childhood of the world. Will it be believed that a German 
critic, notwithstanding, has the confidence to remark that 
“here, if anywhere, everything is combined which can give 
the Bible narrative the stamp of the highest credibility”? 
No wonder Dr. Colenso, in quoting the remark, should affix 
to it one of his favourite notes of exclamation. On the 
contrary, as has been sufficiently shewn, the story is utterly 
incredible ; and the explanations which have been attempted 
of the difficulties it contains, only serve to shew how sub- 
stantial those difficulties are. For example, one writer— 
following, however, the probable meaning of the Elohistic 
narrative—supposes that no provision was made for feeding 
the wild beasts upon animal food, and accordingly approves 
of the notion that “the carnivorous animals were originally 
created herbivorous, and were, in fact, omnivorous.” Ano- 
ther, still more strongly impressed with the difficulty of 
providing so many creatures with food for a year, thinks 
the animals may have been kept during their sojourn in 
the ark in a state of torpor. Others, far outstripping the 
boldness of Mr. Darwin, and willing to accomplish in a few 
years what he assigns to thousands of centuries, think that 
only a few types were preserved in the ark, and that from 
these all other species have been developed. One is really 
confounded at the mingled simplicity and assumption of 
these speculations. The audacity of free inquiry is often 
censured, but what is it compared with the daring of ortho- 
doxy ? 
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We have thus far postponed the discussion of a partial 
deluge. In truth, there is little to be said upon the subject, 
except to repeat that a partial deluge is simply impossible. 
By the universal law which makes water everywhere seek 
its own level, a flood could never reach the top of Mount 
Ararat—about three miles high—until it had covered the 
entire globe. A body of water covering all the country 
familiarly known to the writer of the Bible narrative—let 
us say a space one hundred miles square—and reaching to 
a height of three miles, even if we suppose it called into 
being for the purpose (which, of course, is a very unwar- 
rantable assumption), could not maintain itself for a single 
day in that position, but would immediately begin to rush 
down upon every side with the most tremendous violence. 
Much less could the water of the rivers and seas, however 
swelled by rain, ever rise to so great a height. Yet a writer 
otherwise sober and moderate gravely informs his readers 
that the law of a uniform level only applies to standing 
water, and that the water of the deluge might have been 
sent up with such force as to give it a conical form. Whence 
this great force was derived, how the cone of water preserved 
its symmetry for a year, how it was that the ark was not 
swept away by this tremendous rush of water,—these are 
points he does not seem to have considered. It may be 
said, however, that possibly the depth and duration of the 
flood may be exaggerated, that the Ararat of Scripture may 
be different from the mountain now called by that name, 
and that by a very extraordinary increase of rain the rivers’ 
may have become so flooded as to have destroyed all life in 
a wide circuit round the dwelling-place of Noah and his 
family. All this is very probable, but it is not what we 
find in Scripture ; and if it be allowed that the deluge of 
Noah was simply such a flood as might take place at any 
time, why then all controversy upon the subject is at an 
end. A partial deluge in this sense there might have been; 
of course there must have been many such ; but not a par- 
tial deluge covering the top of Mount Ararat. 

However the story of the deluge may have arisen—and 
it belongs to that group of legends which, as though they 
claimed a kindred origin, appear in forms more or less 
resembling one another in different parts of the world ;— 
whether it grew from any dimly remembered facts far back 
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in the infancy of the human race, or whether it merely came 
into being under the same laws of the human mind looking 
out upon the same imperfectly understood world of fact ;— 
it is not, we think, wholly impossible to conceive the state 
of mind which gave it birth. The child is ever full of ques- 
tions, and sometimes astonishes by the pertinence of his 
inquiries ; but he does not reason closely, and in fact cannot 
reason beyond his knowledge. So it is with the childhood 
of the race. Man looks out upon this wonderful world, with 
its irresistible forces, its stored-up fire and water, and the 
great threatening dangers it hides beneath its calm bosom. 
He has felt perhaps the power of water, and has trembled to 
think what a terrible destroyer it might become. He has 
seen, too, high up upon the hills the marks of great inunda- 
tions, and he dreams of a submersion of the world. He 
thinks, if such a submersion were to take place, that a single 
pair escaping would suffice for the preservation of the race, 
and a floating vessel naturally suggests itself as the most 
probable means of escape. Perhaps he entertains the same 
dread about fire, but he finds no marks of a general confla- 
gration having yet taken place, and he can devise no escape 
from such an event. So he puts the destruction by fire 
into the Future, and the destruction by water into the Past, 
and lives a more reverent life, burdened with the memory 
of the one, and in dreadful anticipation of the other. But 
as the tradition of a deluge receives a more definite shape 
and becomes more circumstantial and precise, those who 
hand it down do not pause to consider the difficulties which 
disturb the mind of a more reflecting age. They have no 
answer for the questions which trouble us, for they do not 
even ask them. The Jehovist asked how Noah knew when 
he might leave the ark, but he did not ask how an olive- 
tree could survive the deluge. He knew that animals might 
be preserved in a floating vessel, but he did not inquire how 
many kinds of animals there were, nor can we suppose that 
there was any attempt to calculate the space their food for 
a year would occupy. He knew also that fish live in the 
water, and so never thought of asking whether any kind 
of fish could survive the mingling of fresh and salt water 
which the deluge supposes. Had not reason been much less 
active than imagination, some difficulties might readily have 
suggested themselves even to that early age: others, again, 
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are quite beyond its knowledge. Some of the difficulties 
connected with the story of the deluge belong entirely to 
modern times. Indeed, during the last few hundred years 
the horizon of our knowledge has been rapidly enlarging, 
and every century has brought an accession of light to bear 
upon the statements of Scripture. It was much easier to 
believe in a universal deluge before any one had been to the 
antipodes. It was much easier to believe that all kinds of 
animals were preserved in one vessel, when there was no 
knowledge of the geographical distribution of the animal 
kingdom. But for a long time past every year has been 
adding to the number of known species; and during the 
present century geological science has finally proved that 
neither in the narrative of the creation nor in that of the 
deluge can the Hebrew legends vindicate their claim to be 
regarded as infallibly true. 

We have now very little to add, except that in the fore- 
going remarks we have made no use of Mr. Philip Smith's 
History of the World, which, as bearing upon the same 
subject, we have classed with Dr. Colenso’s work. Perhaps 
the only praise he will care to receive from us is that which 
we can honestly give—that, so far as we can judge, his 
work is, as it was evidently meant to be, entirely orthodox. 
Writing ourselves, however, from the critical and not from 
the orthodox point of view, we could hardly avail ourselves 
of a work which assumes as proved “the genuineness and 
historic credibility of the writings ascribed to Moses,” which 
therefore accepts the six or seven thousand years of the 
Bible chronology, the expulsion from Paradise, the universal 
deluge, and all the other “improbabilities and impossibili- 
ties” of the primitive legends, and presents us with those 
old stories divested of their antique charm in the cumbrous 
phraseology of modern fine writing. Thus we are told that 
“the scenes of creation were probably exhibited to Moses 
in vision simply as phenomena,” while the interpretation of 
the phenomena was left to the discoveries of science ; that 
“the presence in Eden of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, the appearance and address of the serpent to the 
woman’s senses, and the eating of the forbidden fruit, in- 
stead of needing any mythical or allegorical interpretation, 
shew us the reality of the whole transaction ;”’ and that 
“when we read of the inventions of the Cainite race, and 
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reflect upon the opportunities furnished by antediluvian 
longevity for retaining that knowledge which the’ short- 
lived races of later men are ever losing and regaining, we 
may well believe that they had reached a material civiliza- 
tion still unknown to us.” Yes, indeed! when men lived 
a thousand years, what astonishing progress they must 
have made! For our own part, we do not see the least 
reason to doubt that Tubal-Cain invented the steam-engine ! 
But in sober earnest, does Mr. Smith know, or does he 
not know, that the above sentences are simply childish? 
If he does not know it, ought he not to be ashamed of 
himself? And if he does know it, and only fears the 
tattle of a thousand tea-tables, ought he not to be still 
more ashamed of himself? Does he not know perfectly 
well—or, if not, let him now be informed—that if the 
scenes of creation were exhibited to Moses, they were not 
correctly exhibited? What does he mean by saying that 
the story of the serpent requires no mythical or allegori- 
cal interpretation? An actual serpent, then, spoke to an 
actual Eve in a real Paradise somewhere near the Eu- 
phrates! Perhaps Moses saw this in vision also; but if 
so, what assurance have we that it was more than a dream ? 
Then, how fine is this upon the deluge: “After a solemn 
pause of seven days, the sources of the earth’s waters and 
the clouds of the sky were broken up at once, and poured 
forth their floods for forty days and nights, covering the 
whole surface of the earth. The surprise and terror of this 
sudden judgment form a theme for the poet and the painter. 
It is enough for us to see in that unbroken sheet of water 
the first end of a world ruined by sin,” &c. &c. Will it be 
believed that the writer of the above splendid parody has 
the assurance to claim by implication a noble breadth of 
thought and contempt for vulgar prejudice? He actually 
speaks scornfully of “those narrow literal views which 
justly incur the contempt of science.” He affirms that he 
tests and interprets the statements of Scripture “by the 
same rules of common sense which we apply to other his- 
toric records”! 

We need say little more. The literal interpretation of 
the primitive Hebrew records, which, in calm reliance upon 
a theory of verbal inspiration, blindly passes by the results 
of science, is respectable by the side of the interested apo- 
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logy, which assumes the disguise of impartiality, only to 
give greater weight to the utterance of foregone conclusions. 
We reserve our chief hatred and contempt, not for the Pha- 
risees who honestly fought against the truth, but for the 
false apostle who betrayed it with a kiss. So Mr. Smith 
begins his work with the most sonorous platitudes on the 
philosophy of history, and proceeds to prove his philosophic 
insight by turning primeval history into a monstrous tract 
on the fall of man. We can conceive no more effectual 
way of bringing philosophy into contempt, and that with- 
out conferring any benefit upon religion. But our readers 
hardly need the beacon of warning which we have lighted. 
If they desire to follow the footsteps of critical and scien- 
tific analysis in the first chapters of Genesis, they will turn 
to Dr. Colenso; if they wish to stand face to face with the 
naive simplicity, the unconscious sublimity, the calm, pas- 
toral beauty, of these earliest records of primeval man, they 
will go to the familiar pages themselves, which Mr. Smith 
has so cruelly and pompously paraphrased. 





IIl.—SCOTCH RELIGIOUS LIBERALITY. 


Phylax on Buckle. Reprinted from the Scotsman of 28th 
December, 1861, and 1st January, 1862. 


How does Scotland stand affected toward the English 
movement in favour of a free theology? This is a question 
which has often occurred to us lately. Scarcely a day passes 
in England without some fact turning up which indicates 
the presence of an active party who are bent upon shaking off 
the trammels of religious dogmatism. The directions which 
this activity takes are so varied and general, as to entitle 
it to be considered a national characteristic of the time. 
Whether or not, or to what degree, the northern part of the 
island partakes of the influence to which we southerns are 
exposed in this matter, is a speculation of some importance. 
We are disposed to enter into this speculation, though we 
shall do so quite informally. We have neither the know- 
ledge nor the inclination needful for a discussion of the 
subject, but we think we can put together a few statements 
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which, as arranged to answer to the heading of this paper, 
may not be destitute of significance. 

The similarity in character and influence that exists 
among the principal church organizations of Scotland, gives 
an advantage to any one who speaks on Scotch religious 
affairs which cannot be enjoyed in relation to English trans- 
actions of the same kind. The speaker, in the former case, 
has a much more simple substance to deal with. What might 
happen here, in connection with Independency, would have 
little or no application to the condition of the Church of En- 
gland ; but what happens there, in connection with the Free 
or the United Presbyterian Church, is truly representative of 
what may also be found in the Established Kirk. The species 
of all three is the same, though there are individual differ- 
ences to be allowed for. A Scotch presbytery has a normal 
resemblance to every other Scotch presbytery ; and a popular 
Scotch divine is a national, not a merely sectarian, produc- 
tion. With this explanation we propose to introduce our 
readers to the Free Church Presbytery of Strathbogie, and 
also to the Rev. Dr. Candlish. 

Most people know something about the monthly publi- 
cation called Good Words. It is a religious magazine, issued 
in Scotland, under the editorship of Dr. Norman MacLeod, 
but having a circulation over the whole island. It aims to 
connect religious instruction with literature of a generally 
attractive kind; and in doing so it presents religion itself 
in a form answerable to the common principles of human 
nature. Of course it comes to pass that the peculiarities 
of orthodoxy are very much kept in the background by it ; 
and the food provided, though more palatable to the ordinary 
appetite, on that account is distasteful to true believers. 
When it is remembered that the cooks are, for the most 
part, eminent professors of the right faith, it cannot be 
wondered at that the said believers should consider them- 
selves a little cheated in the case; as though pepper and 
salt and vinegar were excluded from all the dishes on the 
table, and a most inadequate supply of meat was aggravated 
by a complete surfeit of pudding. 

Grumbling was, therefore, to be expected ; but who could 
have thought that the dissatisfaction would have exploded 
in a Church censure? Nevertheless, so it did. The Free 
Church Presbytery of Strathbogie—a body not by any means 
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“little among the thousands of Judah”—after long and 
painful discussion, adopted, in the autumn of last year, the 
following resolution : 

“Whereas it is matter of notoriety that the periodical entitled 
Good Words is extensively circulated ; and whereas there is reason 
to believe that the circulation of this periodical is calculated to 
do much injury, it is hereby overtured by the Free Church Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie to the ensuing Synod of Moray and then 
to the General Assembly of the Free Church, to take the subject 
into consideration, and deal with it as they in their wisdom may 
deem fit.” 


The Scotsman newspaper made great fun of this, and the 
laugh was shared by multitudes; but we do not recollect 
that it was pointed out how peculiar this method of dealing 
was to the country in which it took place. We suppose 
such a resolution could not be paralleled in the proceedings 
of any English church, however foolish and ignorant its 
members might be. What strikes us most is the preten- 
tious conceit implied in the interference committed. Strange 
indeed must be the condition of a people as to the duties 
of religious liberality, when church courts can drag into 
their business such a question as this about the toleration 
of Good Words, apparently without a consciousness of vio- 
lating the custom of the land! We have heard that, since 
this memorable deliverance, Good Words has mended its 
manners—the food being more savoury, if not better, than 
before. We cannot vouch for the truth of this; but we 
have examined one of the late numbers to test its theological 
quality, and we should think that, setting aside the still too 
ample quantity of pudding, the meat could scarcely offend 
even the Strathbogie taste. 

We hope it is not forgotten that a few months ago, Dr. 
Candlish was hailed by many unsuspicious persons as 
having taken a rather liberal stand on the subject of Bibli- 
cal Inspiration. Bishop Colenso almost claimed him as a 
brother, and the Duke of Argyle praised him for his en- 
lightenment. Even that sturdy Unitarian, Mr. George Hope, 
of Fenton Barns, spoke of him in friendly terms. 

We thought at the time that this instance of sudden 
conversion would not turn out satisfactorily. We had no 
means of forming a judgment of the case except from news- 
paper reports. But we had been long acquainted with the 
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Doctor's style of exposition ; and there was a curiously dark 
and complicated mode of utterance in what we read, which 
produced the same sensation as would the possibility of 
that being a bog on which we are about to tread. Alas! 
such it proved to be. Poor Colenso was fiercely rated by 
the man toward whom he had held out the fraternal hand, 
for supposing that the collection of mud which he had mis- 
taken for solid ground was not so unsustainable as it ought 
to be. 

What, in the name of common sense, do our readers sup- 
pose was the explanation offered by the Scotch divine to 
correct the charitable mistake into which his heretical sym- 
pathizers had fallen? It was this: That when he said 
that revelation included shortcomings and mistakes relating 
to science and history, he meant that God and not man 
committed them, and that they were produced in the exer- 
cise of the infallibility proper to the Divine Being. The 
Bible was, therefore, infallibly fallible ; and its errors ought 
to be reckoned to the account of unerring certainty. This 
nonsense seems at first sight quite incredible, but our readers 
shall judge for themselves. Here are one or two of the ori- 
ginal statements : 

“T suppose that truth absolutely pure and perfect can dwell 
only in the Divine Mind. To lodge it in the mind of a creature 
exactly as it is in the mind of the Creator may very probably be 
an impossibility. .... Hence it follows that truth, the truth as it 
is in Jesus, even when directly communicated from God to men, 
say, for instance, to the inspired apostles, is not to them abso- 
lutely and perfectly what it is to God. Nay, more than that. 
It may not be to any one of them exactly what it is to any other 
of them.... It is not simply God speaking to man and man lis- 
tening to God. It is rather God coming down to earth, mixing 
himself up with its ongoings, and turning to his own account the 
sayings and doings of its inhabitants. Hence the need of discri- 
mination. It is easy to create embarrassment here, if allowance 
is not made, as in all fairness it ought to be made, for the con- 
straining force of circumstances.” “I can see no reason why the 
Holy Spirit should not use the same latitude that a truthful 
man would use when minute exactness is not necessary and is 
not pretended..... Nay, more ; I imagine that a man writing 
under the assurance of Divine guidance may be less careful than 
he would otherwise have felt himself bound to be.” 


These extracts are taken from The Scotsman’s report of 
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Dr. Candlish’s address delivered in November last at the 
opening of the session of the New College, Edinburgh. 
Afterwards, in a Preface to a new edition of “Reason and 
Revelation,” from which book the address had been for the 
most part copied, the Doctor thus further unveils himself: 


“T maintain strongly that all that is in the Bible is in the 
strict and proper sense the Word of God. It is God’s inspired 
and infallible record of his Revelation, and of the human affairs, 
the sayings and doings of men, with which it has pleased him that 
his Revelation should be mixed up.” “God reveals his mind 
and will not as realizing his own perfect idea of optimism, but as 
in an important sense restrained from so doing. And in truth 
is he not necessarily thus restrained if he is to deal with men and 
things as they are, and so to deal with them as to effect his 
object in a way accommodated to them as well as worthy of him- 
self?’ “Every word of the Bible is what it is and where it is 
by the direct will of the Holy Spirit as truly as by the purpose 
of the writer..... It is the Holy Spirit’s word as much as the 
writer’s. Only the Holy Spirit does not supersede the writer or 
make him write unnaturally.” 


This is, taking it altogether, a surprisingly audacious 
attempt to force down orthodoxy in the teeth of opposing 
facts. The facts are not disputed ; but the theory to which 
they are opposed is said to include them by way of make- 
believe. The ignorances and mistakes of the Bible are a 
mere pretence, devised by God in adaptation to human in- 
firmity. He selected and arranged them designedly so as 
to give to revelation the more natural air. Certainly this 
cuts the knot of every difficulty. Adduce any proof of 
human authorship you please ; and the answer is at hand. 
Granted ; but this was what God purposely produced in 
order that the appearance of humanity may be given to his 
work. 

Now Dr. Candlish is not a fool himself, and he ought 
not thus to have assumed that his readers were fools. He, 
in fact, claims that the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
his theological system should be imputed to the Almighty. 
We reply, Nay! It is your character, not God’s, which is 
at stake in this matter. You shall not be permitted to 
transfer your responsibility to him. We hold you to your 
own invention; and indignantly refuse to lower the stan- 
dard of the Divine perfection to your dogmatic level. God, 
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it is true, does accommodate himself to human necessities ; 
but never in the way you describe. His infallibility is not 
pledged to the accommodation. What is man’s, he leaves 
as man’s; and takes as his own only that which answers 
to his own glory. Fallibility and infallibility are not to be 
juggled with in this way. An infallible revelation having 
a fallible development is a nonsensical conception which 
no orthodox pretension on your part can dignify or defend. 

This we think a more notable instance of Scotch reli- 
gious liberality even than the one we drew from the pro- 
ceedings of the Strathbogie presbytery. It is truly marvel- 
lous that, in these days, when the principles of a free biblical 
interpretation are becoming generally understood and appre- 
ciated, so that men of all religious parties make concessions 
in their favour, such an exception as this of Dr. Candlish 
should exist. He is no common man, and he exercises no 
inconsiderable influence. He is perhaps the first of Scotch 
theologians, and, from office as well as character, exerts a 
greater power over the rising ministry of Scotland than any 
one else. 

If such be the liberality of Scotch orthodoxy within its 
own department, what kind of liberality is likely to be 
shewn in Scotland toward professed heretics? We may 
perhaps be able to cast a little light upon that question. 

A friend has forwarded to us the pamphlet whose title 
we have prefixed to this article; and it will assist us, as 
Scotch preachers say, to “open up” our subject. It is some- 
what old in date, and we believe it was printed only for 
private circulation ; but its contents first appeared in The 
Scotsman, and they would not have been thus separately 
issued if the author and his friends had not attached a 
special value to them. We believe we know who Phylax 
is ; and we are much mistaken if we have not “taken our 
tumbler of toddy” with him. We are disposed, therefore, 
to use him tenderly, though he has exposed himself to a 
rather severe handling on our part. 

The articles comprised in the pamphlet were called forth 
by the publication of the second volume of Buckle’s History 
of Civilization. A large part of that volume was devoted 
to an attack upon the religion of Scotland ; and the object of 
the pamphlet is to shew that this matter has not been fairly 
represented by Mr. Buckle. To a prominent portion of this 
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counter-statement we very strongly object ; and we happen 
to have the means of supporting our objections by an array 
of facts with which we are specially acquainted. The Uni- 
tarian congregation worshiping in St. Mark’s chapel, Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh, is well known to us; and it is in the 
interest of that congregation that we protest against the 
view of Scotch religious liberality which Phylax has pre- 
sented, inasmuch as he has ventured to include St. Mark’s 
in his ecclesiastical survey. The strange things we may 
mention must be known to him, for the most part, nearly 
as well as to us; and we marvel that one who possesses 
his information should have been able so completely to 
forget it as he has done in the instance before us. But if a 
gentleman, who considers himself justified in asking the 
public to call him Phylaz, can thus be off his guard, it is 
surely fitting that others, who have neither his knowledge 
nor his pretension, should be reminded of the real state of 
the case. 

The passage in Buckle’s History of Civilization on 
which the whole of our controversy with Phylax turns, is 
as follows : 


“Tn no other Protestant nation, and, indeed, in no Catholic 
nation except Spain, will a man who is known to hold unortho- 
dox opinions find his life equally uncomfortable. In a few of 
the large towns he may possibly escape animadversion if his 
sentiments are not too bold, and are not too openly expressed. 
If he is timid and taciturn, his heresy may perchance be over- 
looked. But even in large towns impunity is the exception and 
not the rule. Even in the capital of Scotland, in that centre of 
intelligence which once boasted of being the Modern Athens, a 
whisper will quickly circulate that such an one is to be avoided, 
for that he is a free-thinker ; as if free-thinking were a crime, or 
as if it were not better to be a free thinker than a slavish thinker. 
In other parts—that is in Scotland generally—the state of things 
is far worse. I speak, not on vague rumour, but from what I 
know as existing at the present time, and for the accuracy of 
which I vouch and hold myself responsible. I challenge any one 
to contradict my assertion when I say that, at this moment, nearly 
all over Scotland, the finger of scorn is pointed at every man who, 
in the exercise of his sacred and inalienable right of free judg- 
ment, refuses to acquiesce in those religious notions, and to practise 
those religious customs, which time, indeed, has consecrated, but 
many of which are repulsive to the eye of reason, though to all 
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of them, however irrational they may be, the people adhere with 
sullen and inflexible obstinacy.” 


Now we would not offer to defend every expression in 
this passage ; but we do say, on the ground of personal 
experience and observation, that it is substantially true. 
Phylax, on the other hand, says: “Well, we take up the 
challenge and contradict the assertion altogether.” 

The manner in which these “ prave ’ords” are supported 
is singular enough. To wipe away the imputation from 
Modern Athens, it is proposed that a part of the town 
should be perambulated. 

“For its bearing on this matter we would like now of all things 
to take Mr. Buckle a walk—say from the west-end of Prince’s 
Street, by the back of the Castle, on to the Greyfriars—and draw 
his attention to the several places of worship on the way. They 
happen to be pretty numerous in that quarter: but it will cer- 
tainly not escape his capacity fur establishing broad distinctions 
that they have not the same fine unity, characteristic of that 
Spain which he is fond of comparing us with in our religious 
aspect.” 


This looks fair. Provided the weather were not rainy or 
windy, the walk might be made a pleasant one; but it is 
oddly selected. If Mr. Buckle should have been disposed 
to ask before starting, Why in this particular direction? 
we suspect the right answer would not be forthcoming. 
Certainly the careless remark that churches and chapels 
“happen to be pretty numerous in that direction,” does not 
sufficiently meet the question. The choice looks like a 
mere unconscious accident. But we fear it is anything 
rather than that. This way, steep, circuitous and exposed 
as it is, is the only way that would serve our author’s pur- 
pose, for it is the only way in which any professedly here- 
tical place of worship is to be found. But let us proceed 
with what is undoubtedly a lively picture. 

“ First, on the right, is an Episcopal church so extremely evan- 
gelical that it denies all fellowship with the house opposite, which 
also is an Episcopal place of worship of the ‘broad’ order. This 
latter is ministered to by the most genial story-teller of the day, 
and is the most fashionable place of worship in Edinburgh. Be- 
fore the end of the walk there is passed a third temple, avowedly 
belonging to the same persuasion, but shewing by a peep at its 
interior, the unmistakable ecclesiological symbols of the high 
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apostolic party. Beside our fashionable Episcopalian stands the 
parish church—lumpish and shapeless, according to the style of 
last century. Comparing it with its neighbour, built in the flimsy, 
tawdry style of the earliest restoration of the Gothic, it was aptly 
said by the late Sir Harry Moncreiff that the one was like a 
Dutch toy, and the other like the box that brought it over. Op- 
posite the box stands, as it naturally should, in an attitude of 
defiance, the ‘Free’ parish church. It seems to proclaim its 
liberal notions in esthetics by an attempt, though not a very 
successful one, at a very rich type of Norman architecture. How 
these two hate each other is pretty well known even beyond Scot- 
land. Farther on is another Free church. We would not war- 
rant that there is much harmony between the two; but how to 
find in the witty, sagacious, learned and logical pastor of the 
Established Church, at the end of the walk, anything in common 
with his brethren left behind in our way would be a problem 
indeed. We see in the course of our walk some United Presby- 
terian Churches standing modestly a little apart. Close upon the 
path, however, as if by no means ashamed of itself, a tidy speci- 
men of the later Italian style, is the Unitarian chapel. Its pastors, 
if all the others surrounding were unanimous, might have a hard 
time of it; but the only complaint we ever heard any of them 
make was, that a clergyman of one of the evangelical denomina- 
tions seduced away the audience that properly should have been 
his. A short way to the right, three small glass cupolas like 
soap-bubbles reveal the top of a large Roman Catholic place of 
worship, uglier, to the extent to which that is possible, than the 
parish church, and faced with a portico in the cumbrous compo- 
site which was fashionable in the days of Ignatius Loyola. This 
marks it as belonging to the society of Jesus. Mr. Buckle praises 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain by Charles III. as one 
of his ‘good deeds,’ but we tolerate them here. Over the way 
is another Roman Catholic fane, which by its Gothic structure 
associates itself with an earlier age of the ancient Church. They 
say nothing of each other, these two—at least in public ; but we 
may be very sure that, according to an old saying, ‘there is no 
love lost between them.’ Are there any more churches in this 
short road? Almost under our feet in the Cowgate is an old 
building which is, or was, sacred to the curious rites of the Glass- 
ites or Sandemanians, and the words ‘ Phcenix Hall,’ and ‘ Pri- 
mitive Methodist Meeting-house,’ on the door of what might 
otherwise pass for a private dwelling-place, indicate that there is 
public worship there. Other temples of worship we may have 
passed over, but one remains too conspicuous to be omitted—the 
Independent—separated from all the others in the structure both 
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of its constitution and the edifice in which its rites are performed ; 
and, in its own estimation, not less separated by a fuller posses- 
sion of all the gifts that should distinguish a Christian commu- 
nion. Here, no doubt, we stand charged with a very large and 
varied assortment of churches. And whereas Mr. Buckle states 
it against us that our ‘churches are as crowded as they were in 
the Middle Ages,’ we confess frankly that they are far more 
crowded, since large portions of the sacred edifices in the Middle 
Ages were not intended for the accommodation of worshipers ; 
but among us, and especially in the Presbyterian majority of the 
country, it is the rule to adapt the size of a church to the number 
of the congregation.” 


Very good. But all the differences pointed out as attach- 
ing to the churches in this imaginary walk, are, with one 
exception, included in the pale of a common orthodoxy, 
and that exception relates to St. Mark’s chapel, Castle Ter- 
race. To parade before the reader various forms of Presby- 
terianism or Episcopalianism, and to contrast these two 
systems with one another, or with Romanism, Independency, 
Methodism, Sandemanianism, or anything of the same genus, 
is just nothing to the point in hand. The question, as Mr. 
Buckle puts it, is between orthodox and unorthodox opi- 
nions, not between different manifestations of orthodox opi- 
nion ; and it relates to the open and bold expression of 
unorthodox opinions, not to the licence taken by persons 
who seek the shelter of an orthodox denomination. 

Phylax, by his trick of management, perverts the facts 
with which he had to deal, in two ways. First, he selects 
this walk as a specimen of what might be found in Edinburgh 
in the shape of orthodox and unorthodox places of worship. 
It is not so. There is no other walk which could be taken, 
and which would present to notice an unorthodox place of 
worship. He, secondly, brings Unitarianism into comparison 
with other forms of Christian administration, as though the 
same kind of distinction existed among them as exists 
between it and them. It does not. The other forms of 
administration are destitute of the conditions with which 
he had to deal. 

What he should have made apparent is just the plain 
fact, that there is but one place of worship in Edinburgh 
where the unorthodox character of the teaching is acknow- 
ledged. That is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
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but the truth, on the question of religious edifices as bearing 
upon Mr. Buckle’s declaration. Phylax has chosen to moot 
that question as decisive of the incorrectness of this decla- 
ration; and he must take the consequence of his choice. 
Neither he nor any man will say that this solitary instance 
of heretical profession answers to the real state of religious 
opinion in Edinburgh. Such a statement would be laughed 
at as ridiculous by every inhabitant of the place. The 
conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from this or any other 
“walk” in the town, is, as far as it touches upon the sub- 
ject at all, very much in favour of Mr. Buckle’s judgment. 
Certainly there must be some powerful cause which thus 
restrains the expression of the unorthodox opinion existing 
here, while the varieties of orthodox opinion are so conspi- 
cuously displayed, as to give occasion for such a glowing 
picture of unity amid diversity as we are here favoured 
with. The cause, too, must be as peculiar as it is powerful. 

We are invited by our author to compare Scotland with 
England as they affect his argument. “Take,” says he, 

“Take any two towns of the same size, the one in England and 
the other in Scotland, and we venture to assert that the latter 
will be found by far the more agreeable place of residence for an 
educated gentleman of enlightened and tolerant ideas. He will 
find in it more education, more boldness and originality of thought. 
The talk at table will not be so absolutely conventional, but will 
be enlivened by a subtler wit and a more genial and racy humour. 
Above all, he will not find the same blind reverence for the syndics 
of the place, nor the same abject deification of wealth.” 


We have nothing to do with this comparison except in 
so far as religious profession is concerned; but on that 
point we have a word or two to say about it. Suppose, 
then, we adopt this test of different places of worship and 
apply it to England and Scotland respectively. What will 
be the result? A walk through Manchester is as significant 
as a walk through Edinburgh. Let that walk be taken in 
any possible direction, and it will bring us near to some 
one of the various Unitarian chapels which Manchester 
contains. We can scarcely fail to meet with a building of 
this kind go wherever we may. Does this arise from the 
fact that there are more unorthodox believers in Manchester 
than in Edinburgh? Certainly not. The probability is 
that a converse statement would more nearly answer to 
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fact. The truth is, that the heretical opinion which is 
openly avowed in Manchester is concealed in Edinburgh. 
In a Lancashire or Cheshire village you may often find a 
large Unitarian congregation, and you could not take a 
walk from it toward any point of the compass and not 
within a few miles come close to a country Unitarian 
chapel. If you mix in the educated society around you, 
what difference do you find between it and society of a 
similar rank in Scotland? There is no substantial differ- 
ence as to the opinions you hear expressed ; but there are 
two wide differences as to the position of the persons with 
whom you meet. The first is, that, here, the heretic belongs 
to a professedly heretical organization, while in Scotland 
he is, more or less, connected with some orthodox profes- 
sion. The second is, that known heretics and orthodox 
professors, lay and clerical, associate together with compa- 
ratively little regard to their religious differences, while in 
Scotland the social connection is, especially where the 
clergy are concerned, more exactly fixed by the demarca- 


tions of religion. 


Thus it comes to pass that “an educated 


gentleman of enlightened and tolerant ideas” finds, under 
these circumstances, the English or Scotch locality “the 
more agreeable place of residence,” just in so far as he is 
disposed to carry out into action his enlightenment and 
toleration, or to keep the light and liberty to himself. In 
the latter case, Scotland may be “the more agreeable place 
of residence,” for all we know or care; but, in the former 
case, England has, most undoubtedly, the preference. There 
are exceptions to the Scotch rule, we are aware. Both 
Phylax and we are acquainted with such, in Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood. But we also both know that the 
exceptions are created by superior ability, integrity and 
strength of character, which only give to the rule a stronger 


confirmation. 


We are, however, drawn back irresistibly to that “tidy 
specimen of the later Italian style, the Unitarian chapel.” 

“Its pastors,” we are informed, “if all the others surrounding 
were unanimous, might have a hard time of it; but the only 
complaint we ever heard any of them make was that a clergyman 
of one of the evangelical denominations seduced away the audience 
that properly should have been his.” 


We propose to offer a word or two about the adminis- 
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tration of this “clergyman of one of the evangelical deno- 
minations.” He is the same individual who was before 
described as “the witty, sagacious, learned and logical 
pastor of the Established Church at the end of the walk.” 

Let any one enter the church of this clergyman. “Saga- 
cious” he will always be found to be. The whole service 
will be so conducted, that nothing shall be heard which 
would offend a Unitarian prejudice; and yet everything 
shall be avoided which amounts to a direct denial of ortho- 
doxy. The congregation would be much such an one as 
you would see in Cross-Street chapel, Manchester, and the 
preaching would differ from that of the Cross-Street minis- 
ter mainly in its less distinctness of Christian utterance. 
How comes it to pass that what exists in Manchester under 
an Unitarian profession, should exist in Edinburgh under 
an orthodox profession? There is but one answer to be 
given to the question. Scotch religious liberality is not 
tolerant enough or sincere enough to allow of that which is 
believed and practised of a heretical nature being professed. 
What induced Phylax to say that the St. Mark’s audience 
was seduced away by “a clergyman of one of the evangelical 
denominations”? A desire to conceal the fatal fact that 
the seduction was but an instance of the danger of open 
religious avowal. 

We beg to declare our doubt whether any Unitarian 
pastor ever complained that a clergyman of one of the evan- 
gelical denominations did him an injury. It was, we are 
persuaded, the entire absence of evangelicism in the case of 
which he complained. We have heard one of these pastors 
put his case thus. “Suppose,” he said, “I was a shoemaker 
living in the High Street, and the town council were to 
endow a shoemaker who lived opposite to me with £500 
a-year, on the subscribed condition that he made all his 
shoes with brown-paper soles. I should not think the 
arrangement a fair one ; but I could submit to it patiently, 
because, though I am aware that a large class of people 
would prefer shoes with the town stamp on them, whatever 
the soles might be made of, yet I could conduct a good 
trade among those who thought their safety depended upon 
their shoes being made altogether of leather. But suppose, 
after taking the £500 a-year on the understanding men- 
tioned, the shoemaker on the other side of the street, con- 
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trary to his engagement, took to making the soles of his 
shoes with leather instead of brown paper, and thus seduced 
those customers away from me on whom I alone depended 
for getting my bread. Surely, in this case, I should have 
cause of loud lamentation as a deeply injured man. Such 
is the exact condition in which I stand. I am not only 
wronged by an act of unjust patronage in favour of another, 
but I am wronged still more by an unjust rivalry on the 
part of that other contrary to the patronage.” We think 
this complaint not unreasonable, and we recommend it to 
the consideration of Phylax. No such epithets as “witty, 
sagacious, learned and logical,” applied to the subsidized 
minister, will blunt its edge ; and it cuts rather disastrously 
into the mild description of him as “a clergyman of one of 
the evangelical denominations.” 

There is a remarkable sentence or two in this pamphlet 
referring to Dr. Guthrie. The reference is made for the 
purpose of throwing off the charge of indulging in “ fana- 
tical rhetoric,” from.Scotch preachers of the present day. 

“Tf any one should here point out an amiable and eloquent 
divine who has a wide reputation as the type of Scotch Presby- 
terian eloquence, we answer that, although continuing to dwell 
among us, he is specially got up for the English market. Few 
probably of his townsmen beyond his own immediate congregation 
have heard him preach, but the tourist does him as punctually as 
he does Holyrood House and Roslin.” 


We are not concerned with this extract any further than 
as it affords us the means of a comparison we are about to 
institute ; but we cannot help saying that it is exceedingly 
unfair in its general import. What we have immediately 
to do with is the dictum,—“he is specially got up for the 
English market.” That we deny. Dr. Guthrie is a genuine 
Scotch production, whatever else he may be, and all Edin- 
burgh knows him to be such. But there is an “ English 
market” in Edinburgh for other than Scotch goods, and 
that is—we will not say “got up for,” but—supplied. “A 
clergyman of one of the evangelical denominations” pro- 
vides specially for the English rationalistic taste in its 
native form. Style, tone, address, liturgy, music, postures, 
ornaments,—all are English in the “church at the end of 
our walk.” There, respectable people of liberal theological 
tendencies may safely conduct their spiritual traffic. We 
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say safely, because there is one provision—not English— 
by which safety is ensured. The goods are all wrongly 
ticketed. Though English in character, they are Scotch in 
name. But thus the market flourishes, being adapted to 
the peculiar necessities pointed out by Mr. Buckle. There 
are other English supplies besides this—Episcopalian and 
Independent for instance ; but they exist under their proper 
denominations. Why these, and not the other?’ Simply 
because they are not heterodox in character, and need not 
therefore bend to the fear o’ the folk. 

We have not quite done with the sentence relating to 
the Unitarian chapel on which we have been animadverting. 
The first part demands a word or two. “Its pastors, if-all 
the others surrounding were unanimous, might have a hard 
time of it.” Indeed, they have a hard time of it. One of 
them a few years ago published a pamphlet in vindication 
of Macaulay’s account of Thomas Aikenhead, to which was 
appended a notice commencing as follows: “It will be ob- 
served that the title-page of this pamphlet does not bear 
the name of any Edinburgh publisher. Application was 
made to every individual of that class who was thought in 
any degree likely to grant the common usage of his trade ; 
but a refusal was given by all. It was not in some instances 
concealed that the reason of the refusal was dread of the 
clerical influence which in this place is predominant.” Did 
Phylax never hear of that fact before? There was another 
fact relating to the same minister of which we are afraid 
Phylax has also heard. His name was placed at a general 
meeting upon a Committee appointed to carry out a scheme 
for remunerating certain individuals who were considered 
to have been unjustly dealt with in an action for libel ; but 
he was presently waited upon by a gentleman deep in 
the confidence of the parties concerned, with a request that 
he would withdraw his name from the Committee. He 
considered it rather an aggravation of the offence to be 
told, as he was, that the objection lay against him in his 
ministerial not in his Unitarian capacity, it being the fact 
that he was the only minister who had been so unfortu- 
nately distinguished. These are but specimens of a long 
series of neglects, annoyances and insults, which might be 
drawn forth. We assure our readers that if we thought 
proper to do so, we could accumulate instance upon instance 
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as unjustifiable and vexatious as those we have with some 
reluctance put on record. Is it well to speak of any one 
exposed to such treatment as though it were quite out of 
the question that he should “have a hard time of it”? And 
yet the sufferings of the pastor are not to be compared with 
those of some of his flock. It is undoubtedly and notori- 
ously at the risk of emolument and reputation that a man 
becomes a member of St. Mark’s congregation; and the 
cases are numerous and glaring in which persons have left 
that congregation because they could not otherwise secure 
the common advantages which elsewhere are conceded to 
character alone. The greater honour be to those who remain! 
It is harder to be sneered out of that honour than it is to 
suffer the persecution through which it is gained. We can 
duly appreciate the hospitality which says: “Let Mr. Buckle 
come among us and take his tumbler of toddy, if he has not 
advanced too far in civilization to follow so barbarous a 
practice. Even though he come on a Fast day he shall 
have it, and hodge-podge, a haggis, cockyleekie, a sheep’s 
head, or some other sound viand, as its companion.” We 
doubt it not. Neither do we doubt that the meal would 
be seasoned with the sharpest and boldest heretical talk— 
the religion of the country being a special subject for the 
wit of the guests. But we submit that a littie truer sym- 
pathy with those whose “hodge-podge” is lessened by their 
acting up to their heretical convictions before the religious 
world, would be particularly graceful on the part of the 
master of the feast. 

The party of which Dr. Robert Lee may be considered 
the representative, is not, in our estimation, that party 
among the orthodox bodies in Scotland from which the 
most hopeful results may be expected in the direction of 
religious liberality. There is another party to which Dr. 
Norman MacLeod, Dr. Caird and Dr. Hanna, belong, and 
for which we entertain a stronger feeling of sympathy. 
These men are not consciously heterodox in opinion ; but 
they are bent upon giving to their theology a form in which 
it harmonizes as far as possible with nature and humanity, 
while it preserves a distinct Christian character in opposi- 
tion to mere rationalistic speculation. We think this posi- 
tion more healthy than the speculative one, and more likely 
to be effective for popular reformation. It has its dangers 
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nevertheless. The creed-bondage of those who occupy it, 
and the ecclesiastical pressure to which they are exposed, 
restrain their liberality not a little. 

We have already said that Dr. MacLeod has been reported 
to us to have departed somewhat of late from the broad 
ground he was understood to have chosen in Good Words. 
Dr. Hanna has, we are sorry to observe, degenerated in the 
same manner. His book on The Last Day of our Lord's 
Passion we read with great delight. What especially 
charmed us was the manner in which doctrine was made 
in it entirely subservient to fact. The volume which suc- 
ceeded it on The Forty Days after our Lord's Resurrection 
is very inferior to the former one. In that, doctrine quite 
overbears fact. We fear there may be some cause for the 
change external to the author himself. Every one who 
knows Dr. Hanna's character and proceedings must be well 
aware that he is “unequally yoked with” believers ; and the 
pull upon him from the animals of thicker skin and harder 
mouth who draw in the same team must occasionally be 
very distressing. 

A remarkable illustration of this has just come to hand. 
A meeting of the Free Church Presbytery of Edinburgh 
was held on the 30th of March in this year, at which the 
question of a colleague and successor to one of the Glasgow 
professors came up. Dr. Candlish proposed that the Rev. 
Islay Burns, of Dundee, be recommended to the General 
Assembly for appointment. From what we have been told, 
we should have supposed that Islay Burns was as sound 
as Islay Whiskey ; but it appears he has been guilty of 
some indiscretion in the shape of a kindly construction of 
matters of Church government. Dr. Begg, whose firebrand 
is always smoking in the public face, after quoting from an 
old pamphlet of Mr. Burns, said: “The extracts which I 
have given seem to indicate a want of clear and precise 
views on the subject of Church government on the part 
of Mr. Burns, and that he is not the kind of man best 
fitted for the chair now vacant.” At this crisis, Dr. Hanna, 
as might have been expected, came forward on the side 
of freedom. The modesty of his demand was noticeable. 
“He pleaded,” he said, “for some little amount of liberty 
of thought. He did not ask a large amount ; but he asked 
a little, because he was convinced that if they desired to 
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preserve the simple and essential fundamental truths of 
their religion some variety of opinion must be allowed, and 
some toleration exercised.” In the course of his speech he 
made the following statement: “It so happened that in 
passing Dr. Chalmers’s Notes on Hill's Divinity through the 
press, there were opinions expressed by him in defence of 
the general principle he had mentioned—opinions which 
bestowed very large praise upon other forms of Church 
government than that of the Free Church. This book had 
passed through the hands of Dr. Cunningham, who entreated 
and in point of fact insisted upon him (Dr. Hanna) not 
allowing these opinions to go before the public. He had 
yielded to the opinion, but he now deeply regretted that 
he had done so. He was persuaded that he acted wrong 
in doing what he had done; and he now took this public 
opportunity of confessing his error.” We congratulate Dr. 
Hanna on having washed his hands from the stain of 
this business. But what a state of things the whole case 
reveals! The existence in a Christian church of such mi- 
nisters as Dr. Begg ; for, so far from standing alone in his 
stolidity, the majority of the Presbytery voted with him 
against the nomination of Mr. Burns! The possibility of 
a man like Dr. Hanna having been subjected to the indig- 
nity he describes, and being obliged to limit his demand 
to the small measure of justice for which he asked! The 
insolent and immoral pretensions of a Church autocrat like 
Dr. Cunningham! The desperate condition of a religious 
organization which can submit to this private management 
and outface this public scandal! Even Dr. Candlish was 
somewhat frightened at the ghost which the old incantation 
had on this occasion raised. “He said they should remember 
that the time was probably coming when they would all be 
called to the bar of opinion, and overhauled if they did not 
pronounce certain shibboleths.” The Scotsman, from whose 
report we have taken our account of this instance of libe- 
rality, well observed with regard to it: “There is here ano- 
ther proof of a fact we have long known and felt, that with 
many people the chief of heresies is toleration ; and that, 
though there are many sins, the greatest of these is charity.” 

The two great Dissenting bodies of Scotland—the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church—which toge- 
ther express two-thirds of the religion of that country, are 
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contemplating a union with each other. If that union 
takes place, the distinctive character and true glory of both 
churches will be destroyed ; and the vast organization thus 
produced will be thrown upon its common orthodox faith for 
the means of success. It will be then strong for evil rather 
than for good. We hope that a sense of personal indepen- 
dence may in this case check the designs of ecclesiastical 
ambition. If not, a still darker day for the cause of Scotch 
religious liberality looms in the future. 
r. 





IV.—RELIGION IN ITALY IN 1864. 


LAMENNAIS begins his great essay by the remark that 
“there is something much worse than the doubt whether 
religion be true or false. It is the indifference whether 
such doubt be just or otherwise.” The reflection is one 
which comes home with mournful force at the present 
moment to those who interest themselves in the revival 
of Italy. The pressure of Romanism here has effected a 
mischief which seems to go deeper than any hitherto worked 
by false creeds in Europe. It has poisoned or rather arrested 
the flow of the religious sentiment almost at the spring-head. 
No marvel is it that it should have done so. Superstition, 
like slavery, is an evil whose magnitude we under-estimate 
altogether if we imagine that human souls can be subjected 
to its degradation for ages, and at a moment’s call arise to 
freedom and to piety. Every false doctrine and debasing 
observance must leave behind it distorted ideas and palsied 
feelings, and the healing force of nature (as real in the moral 
world as in the physical) can at best only effect a slow and 
imperfect restoration. But in Italy religious error has allied 
itself with secular tyranny—the error being the darkest, the 
tyranny the most corrupt, which modern times have wit- 
nessed, and the result is inevitably beyond the ordinary ill 
consequences of superstition. Had Popery been merely a 
spiritual evil in Italy, it might have left behind it here, as 
it did in England at the Reformation, the fervent faith of 
the Marian Martyrs and the Puritan Fathers, to prove the 
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yet unconquered vitality of the religious element in the 
nation. It might have left behind it enthusiasts who should 
have abhorred and warred against and destroyed it, because 
they loved truth warmly enough to hate error. The icono- 
clast is the natural successor of the idolater, and a hopeful 
and vigorous symptom of a nation’s health in its great crises 
is the appearance of a band of such destroyers. Would that 
one spark of such zeal burned in Italian breasts just now ! 
But the double evil of a spiritual tyranny which has been 
also a political despotism, which has permitted itself to 
become the engine of corruption and oppression, shews itself 
in this, that it destroys the very springs of life, and leaves 
no energy even to hew it down. When the hour of its fall 
arrives, it crumbles from its own rottenness, and no hand 
is lifted to give it a blow, scarcely a foot raised to spurn it 
on the ground. Men do not clear away the wreck and 
purify and hallow afresh the temple which it profaned and 
usurped ; but they pass by to the senate-house or the market- 
place, and the threshold of fallen Dagon is trodden no more. 
In the old fabulous history of Ireland there is a myth of a 
giant who once tyrannized over all the land, till after cen- 
turies of oppression he died, and the people were set free. 
But the corpse of the giant lay prone upon the earth, and 
no man could bury it, so that at last there arose from it a 
pestilence more grievous than his tyranny had been, and 
men prayed that he might come to life again. Even so, 
dead, but unburied, Popery bids fair to leave behind it the 
plague of a stifling indifference, an atrophy of the religious 
sentiment which may make us wellnigh regret even the 
days of fanatical superstition. 

It is the opinion of every competent resident in Italy, 
whether native or foreign, whom we have consulted (an 
opinion borne out most fully by our own experience), that 
anything like an earnest interest in religious questions is 
at this moment nearly unknown in the country. Even the 
bitterest enemies of the Papacy do but condemn it on the 
grounds of its secular tyranny—the political injury it inflicts 
on the nation, the corruption of its system of government. 
As such, indeed, it is hated enough to satisfy the most 
rancorous Protestantism ; and where it is not hated it is 
despised. The very word “prete” seems never to be pro- 
nounced without a sneer, nor any portion of the Papal 
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system to be otherwise than a butt for the ridicule of the 
press and the jests of the public. But it is only as a secular 
matter that it is ever treated at all That Roman Catholicism 
is a huge system of religious error—that it interposes its 
priests, its sacraments, its legions of saints and clouds of 
dark and senseless dogmas, between the soul of a man and 
his Father in heaven—that, in a word, it changes personal 
religion into sacerdotal reliance—this no man complains of, 
no voice is raised to denounce. Never once have we heard 
a word breathed by an Italian to shew that he cared at all 
for this side of the subject, or thought the spiritual mischief 
done by Popery worth being even added to the sum of its 
political delinquencies. So far as we can judge, it would 
seem that, for all the enlightened part of the nation care 
about it, the Pope might introduce a second new dogma 
and set up Baal and Ashtaroth in St. Peter’s; and if he 
would only allow of the Unification of Italy, and of muni- 
cipal, commercial reform and secular education, they would 
be perfectly content, and cry, “O Baal, hear us!” as readily 
as Ave Maria. 

Of course so great a fact as this nearly universal indiffe- 
rentism of a nation ought not to be attributed to a single 
cause. The tendencies of the age have much to do with it, 
as well as the special reaction from the Italian phase of 
Romish superstition. Savonarola himself, born in the nine- 
teenth century, would never have lighted the pyre of baubles 
in the piazza of Florence. But the broad views which the 
progress of science and criticism have given to mankind, 
and which in England bring out such earnest thinkers and 
true believers as Colenso, Jowett, Martineau and Newman, 
come in contact in Italy with minds wearied and disgusted 
by a long dominant superstition, and, instead of calling out 
deeper faith and keener thoughts, lead only to the dull 
and stupid cry, “Anche Dio é Prete!” “Let us make away 
with all religion together.” 

Such is the broad and general impression made on the 
observer by the present state of religion in Italy. To descend 
now more particularly to the different parties. 

Religious opinions in Italy at present may be classed 
under four heads. 

1. Genuine Papists who would maintain both the spiri- 
tual and temporal power of the Pope. 
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2. Catholics who would maintain the spiritual but not 
the temporal power. 

3. Protestants. 

4. Non-Christians of various views. 

First, the genuine Papists, or Neri (blacks), the party of 
reaction or Codini in politics. These include all the priest- 
hood, with the exception of Passaglia’s ten thousand and 
such proportion more as may be supposed to sympathize 
secretly with freedom without wishing to commit them- 
selves publicly to its cause. The party also contains the 
vast majority of the nobility of all Italy, except Piedmont ; 
the great princely houses of Rome (where one well-known 
Duke alone is supposed to be liberal), of Naples and of 
Florence, where, out of sixty noble names lately collected 
for a philanthropic purpose, not above six or eight were 
said to be liberal. Besides the priesthood and the nobility, 
the Neri of course number the whole superstitious part of 
the population, the women everywhere in considerable 
force, and the men also (especially the brigands) in Naples. 
As regards political power, the party, throughout the king- 
dom of Italy, is probably as completely null as that of 
Henri V. in France. But as a social power the Neri are 
still mighty, and likely long to continue so. We can hardly 
say that it is a real faith which animates them. The con- 
dition of a man’s mind who from seven years old to five- 
and-twenty has lived in one of the seminaries for priests, 
studying nothing but books specially prepared for him, and 
conversing only with his fellow-students for the allotted 
hour a day and the half-hour’s daily exercise—the condi- 
tion, we say, in which such a mind remains cannot be 
properly called one of faith. It does not believe in doc- 
trines, but is merely saturated by them. Of such the best 
and most honest of the priesthood are made; the rest, 
being more enlightened, are mere hypocrites, bound to their 
Church by interest and ambition, and ready to sanction 
every juggling miracle or corrupt practice which shall 
ensure its triumph. For the laity, there is the credulity of 
the utterly ignorant, and the superstition of bigoted ladies 
and nuns, shut in by their convent walls from all the influ- 
ences of the age. We can hardly by any charity construe 
such credence as this into a faith ; yet it is the twilight of 
a past one; and even such twilight in our day bears with 
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it a certain charm and glory. We regard it with a degree 
of respect, and cannot wholly withhold our sympathy from 
those who rally beside the altar of their Church in the hour 
when the powers of the world are thundering at its doors 
and threatening it with destruction.** Nor should we do 
them justice if we imagined they had nothing to say in 
defence of their position even in the point of the interests 
of religion itself. If anything could make us doubt that all 
true progress must be Progress towards God ; that every 
truth we acquire, positive or negative, must in the end tend 
to give us more faith in the all-righteous and all-merciful 
One ; if anything, we say, could make us doubt this, it 
would be the present condition of men’s minds in Italy, 
where scepticism seems the inevitable successor of super- 
stition. Even in England, all of us not deeply imbued 
with confidence in the ultimate victory of religion, and in 
the impossibility of doing God’s work with man’s conceal- 
ments and deceptions, shrink from the terrible danger of 
exposing to the popular gaze the errors of Church and Bible 
which have blended with all our religion and our morality. 
How much more, then, are such hesitations excusable in 
Italy, where the entire system, religious and political, of 
the whole land for ages back has been so interlaced with 
Catholic doctrines, that to remove such tares it would seem 
as if every grain of wheat in the field must be uprooted 
likewise! Even a philosophic mind might be tempted to 
say, “ Let things go on as they are ; the danger is too great. 
Better worship a winking Madonna, than reverence nothing 
in heaven or earth! The masses, uneducated, or educated 
only in superstition, are below the horizon of an enlightened 
creed. ‘This people, who know not,’ and never will know, 
the inner law of self-guidance, ‘ are cursed.’ These—Saints 
and Virgins—be thy gods, O Italy!” How much more, 
then, may men and women who are not philosophic—who 
still retain all the sentiment, if they can no longer hold all 
the dogmatism, of the elder times—desire ardently to main- 
tain the Church in its rule over the nation! How inevi- 
tably in their eyes every blow to Catholicism is a blow 





* Monsignor Renier, Bishop of Feltre and Belluno, in his Pastoral for Lent 
of the current year (1864), says that the Catholic religion is now ‘‘ driven from 
the towns and taking refuge in the villages”—a strange counterpart of old 
Paganism. 
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against the sole bulwark which yet remains against univer- 
sal lawlessness and atheism ! 

Two months ago a strange scene was enacted in Florence, 
as in some other cities of Italy. A triduo, as it is called, 
was solemnized to propitiate the Divine wrath supposed to 
have been excited by the publication of Rénan’s Vie de 
Jésus. The vast and gorgeous marble Duomo was for three 
days darkened and hung with black. Only a few funereal 
candles burned near the altar. No organ sounded, nor 
music of any kind, but low and solemn chants of contrition, 
prayers and litanies. Over the floor lay prostrate hundreds 
of worshipers in lowliest abasement. The scene was such 
as might have befitted repentant Israel returning from 
idolatry, or a medizval city imploring the removal of a 
pestilence.* Day and night, for three days and nights, it 
continued, the priests relieving each other in their mise- 
reres, and the worshipers changing silently, passing in and 
out noiselessly through the door which led out of the dark 
and solemn church into the glaring sunshine and busy life 
of an Italian street. Here was indeed the old world and 
the new brought into strange collision. The brilliant French 
professor writing his esthetic criticisms on the “charmant 
docteur” who preached the Sermon on the Mount, and a 
grand, majestic cathedral filled with prostrate supplicants 
imploring mercy for Europe in which such insults had been 
breathed against an incarnate God ! 

Secondly, there is the Catholic party who desire to abro- 
gate the temporal and preserve the spiritual power of the 
Church. This party may be held to form the great mass 
of the nation. It comprehends, Ist, the earnest party of 
reformers headed by Passaglia; 2ndly, the large majority 
of the indifferents who have not interest enough to join any 
definite movement, or faith enough to hope for reform, but 
who object to Catholicism on secular, and do not object to 
it on religious grounds. These last are to be met with by 
thousands everywhere throughout the kingdom of Italy. 





* There is a picture at Naples representing something of the latter kind. 
The plague-stricken people implore a priest—who implores a saint—who flies 
in robe and cowl through the sky to the Madonna—who turns to Christ—who 
finally invokes the Father, a stern and awful figure, who seems to be contem- 
plating the hideous scene below with satisfaction. The painting represents the 
supposed order of some deliverance from a pestilence in Naples in the fifteenth 
or fourteenth century. 
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The opinions of this party, so far as they can be said to 
have opinions on matters on which they never seem to 
think at all, would amount to this: A man must have some 
sort of religion to die in, and the Catholic religion is quite 
the safest and most comfortable—at all events for us Ita- 
lians. To change one’s religion would require all sorts of 
inquiries and trouble, and besides is a thing entirely for- 
bidden by good taste. The dregs of the populace turn 
Protestants, probably for some pecuniary advantages, but 
no respectable man would do anything of the sort. Of 
course we all know that the Church teaches a great deal 
nobody believes now-a-days, but there is probably some 
truth at the bottom ; at all events there is the Madonna to 
worship—we will never give up the blessed Madonna! 
The priests are odious, dissolute hypocrites, allied with our 
enemies and corrupting our women. Still it would not be 
altogether pleasant to die without one of them at hand 
with a little olio santo and his absolution. Passaglia and 
Liverani and the rest who try to reform the Papacy are 
ambitious men and say a great deal that is true. But if 
we were to begin with reforms, where should we stop? It 
will never do to open the subject. Where is religious truth 
—chi lo sa ?—who knows? and what is more, who cares? We 
have other things to think about in Italy. There is Rome 
and Venice and railways and education—and then art and 
the opera! Don’t let us talk any more about religion ! 
This may sound very pitiful and childish, but it repre- 
sents only too accurately the mode of speaking on such 
subjects which we have heard from all classes in all parts of 
Italy—men of rank, military men, tradesmen, artists and 
artizans. In one matter, however, the Catholic Italians are 
not indifferent to the evils wrought by their Church. The 
mischief of the confessional has been brought too closely 
home to permit of such coolness as regards it. We are not 
now speaking of its injury to female purity, but of the 
engine it affords for political spying and political caballing. 
The Nemesis of woman has come already in Catholic coun- 
tries, and the desire of men to leave their wives and 
daughters in ignorance (a desire springing from profound 
scepticism of the power of religion unsupported by fraud 
and superstition) has met its retribution in the natural 
consequence now manifest of women’s mental slavery. The 
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dreadful engine of the threat of eternal perdition is regu- 
larly used through the medium of the confessional to compel 
women to use all their influence to check the liberal action 
of their male relatives, and to betray every secret with 
which they may become acquainted. At every election, 
and in all cases of military or civil employment, the same 
trick is repeated. The woman is refused absolution till she 
induces her husband or son to vote as the priest directs, or 
to abandon any office (or misuse its powers) to meet the 
priest's intentions. Endless cases of this kind have been 
cited to us—some of men of high rank succumbing to the 
incessant solicitations of their wives, and relinquishing the 
military career—some of votes given against the opinions 
both of husband and wife, the wife being unable to with- 
stand the terrors of the Church, or the husband the misery 
of his wife. Thus in every household in the kingdom the 
priests possess a spy and an ally. No man can confide in 
his wife or listen to his mother’s counsels without the know- 
ledge that his worst enemy will hear his confidence and 
may have dictated the advice of his parent. As regards 
the soldiers also, the military authorities have a difficult 
task. Formerly it was the rule even in Piedmont for all, 
both officers and soldiers, to produce every year a ticket 
of confession. This is now rescinded, and about half the 
common soldiers alone desire at Easter to perform the reli- 
gious duties enjoined by the Church on all its members. 
The priests, however, are forbidden to give absolution to 
any man fighting in the ranks of the King of Italy, and 
with much difficulty some unscrupulous chaplains are pro- 
vided by the authorities to shrive the penitents as far as 
possible at the proper season! Thus, without any religious 
feelings being engaged, the lukewarm Catholics have some 
good reasons to dislike the Pope. 

From these indifferentist Catholics we turn with peculiar 
interest to the remarkable man who is struggling to reform 
and to infuse new life into Catholicism. The experiment 
is perhaps the most curious among all the strange ones 
trying in different parts of Europe at this moment. Don 
Carlo Passaglia holds a position whose analogue we must 
seek in the great founders of the Medizval Orders, rather 
than among such men as are seeking to widen our own 
National Church by harmonizing its doctrines with the 
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thoughts of the age. Passaglia’s reforms are of Discipline, 
not of Doctrine, and he advocates them, not by modern 
arguments of essential rectitude or fitness, but on principles 
of precedent and authority. The really greatest of his pro- 
jects, the permission of marriage to the Romish clergy, is 
advocated in his famous pamphlet, “Il Celibato del Clero,” 
on grounds of the opinion of Popes and Fathers, and the 
practice of the Jewish High-priest, which astound us in 
the 19th century by assuming the place of serious argu- 
ments on a vast question of practical importance. That he 
is a man not only of colossal erudition in his peculiar line, 
but also of great honesty and sincerity of purpose, seems 
to be the opinion of all who are really acquainted with 
him. Yet we need no better assurance of the evil impres- 
sion Jesuitry has left in Italy, than the discovery that the 
fact of his having been a Jesuit, notwithstanding that with 
risk of life he has abjured his old connections, weighs so 
far against him in public sentiment, that his most courage- 
ous utterances are questioned: “Once a Jesuit, always a 
Jesuit!” Assuredly the fact is singular enough, that the 
man whose learning was employed by the Head of Catho- 
licism to buttress the new dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception which it was desired to establish, should also be 
the man to make a stand against the two principles on 
which the external influence of the Church mainly depends, 
namely, the temporal power and the celibacy of the clergy. 
To our English ideas such retrocession and progression are 
wellnigh incompatible. Returning to an earlier phase of 
thought than ours, however, it will appear that this is far 
from the case, and it must be always borne in mind that 
Passaglia is not a Reformer on our principles, but wholly 
on those which made our forefathers look back to the pre- 
cedents of the primitive Church as a final test of truth. No 
man is further from heresy than Passaglia. It was on the 
ground of patristic authority that he laboured to establish 
the Immaculate Conception, and it is on the same ground 
that he now strives to overthrow the temporal power and to 
relieve the clergy from the yoke of celibacy. 

The political strength of Passaglia’s party is very con- 
siderable. He is himself a member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, and has many adherents in the House. His greatest 
friend is Ricasoli, certainly the most respectable of Italian 
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statesmen, and one whose influence, whether in or out of 
office, is enormous. Ricasoli and his party are moderate 
men who desire that the religious progress of the nation 
should be accomplished with as little as possible of violence 
and sudden shock. They aim at reformation, not revolu- 
tion, and therefore go heart and hand with Passaglia, whose 
movement, if successful, would probably be the only possible 
means of letting down Popery into its inevitable grave 
without the terrific crash which otherwise threatens Italy 
at its fall. On the other hand, the more violent party desire 
that no reformation of Catholicism whatever should take 
place, but rather rejoice in every excess of bigotry and super- 
stition manifested by the Papal Court, thereby calculating 
on its more sure and speedy downfall. Passaglia’s famous 
Memorial against the Temporal Power has now received very 
nearly the ten thousand ecclesiastical signatures at which 
he aimed. They are nearly entirely, however, those of men 
of the lower ranks of the clergy, and but few of them are of 
any special personal distinction. With them, however, in 
sympathy there are undoubtedly a vast number who have 
hesitated to give their names to such a document, with that 
perpetual Italian prudenza which is still taught to be one 
of the four cardinal virtues in all the normal schools in 
the land, and which ought rather to be denounced as the 
cardinal vice of half the countrymen of Macchiavelli. 

There are two journals edited by Passaglia and published 
in Turin. One is the Pace, a daily paper; the other, the 
Mediatore, a weekly one. Both are devoted to the discus- 
sion of religious matters and the theological aspect of poli- 
tical events, much in the way in which the Guardian, Non- 
conformist, Inquirer and Record, are with us. 

3. The Protestants of Italy. Great hopes are entertained 
by the Evangelical party in England of the eventual triumph 
of their views in Italy, and assuredly the problem is for 
many reasons an interesting one. We have all been familiar 
with the remark that the great Reformation spread almost 
at once over all the countries whose soil seemed fitted for 
its reception, and that for three centuries it has made no 
important progress in Europe. Political causes have been 
adduced to explain this phenomenon in a manner which 
shall reserve the claims of Protestantism to be suited not 
merely to Teutonic and Gothic races, but to all mankind ; 
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and the favourite belief that the blood of the martyrs must 
always be the seed of the Church has been relinquished in 
the case of France, where it is admitted that the dragonnades 
of Louis XIV. are a striking instance of successful perse- 
cution. Now there has been opened in Italy before our 
eyes a grand field whereon the experiment of the suit- 
ability of evangelical Christianity to the wants of a non- 
Teuton race may be tried on the largest scale and under 
unusually favourable circumstances. No political persecu- 
tion is permitted, and there is hardly enough of the social 
sort to suffice for that tightening of the bonds of brother- 
hood in the persecuted party which has so often sufficed to 
give coherence to nascent sects. There is emphatically, in a 
word, “a clear stage and no favour” for the action of Pro- 
testantism in Italy, and we may well look with interest for 
the result. Should it succeed, and the Puritan element 
reappear under an Italian sky, the evangelicals will have 
fair cause to boast that their ideas are not merely locally 
and temporarily adapted to the necessities of human nature, 
but capable of larger extension and applicability. Should 
it, on the other hand, prove a failure, the contrary view 
will of course derive additional force, and it will be seen in 
especial that the argument for the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment derived from this supposed universal adaptability is 
altogether erroneous. That the experiment will be tried with 
every justice appears from the fact that it is exclusively the 
evangelical type of Protestantism which has gained any 
footing in Italy,—the Waldenses, Wesleyans, and various 
forms approaching to those of the Plymouth Brothers and 
Darbyites, being alone in the field.) We shall proceed to 
give a description of these various churches from reliable 
authority. 

lst. The Waldenses. Of these there are about 20,000 or 
23,000 in their original valleys in Piedmont, and about a 
thousand or more scattered over Italy. These are all under 
a central administration. 

2nd. The Chiese Libere, or Free Churches. These differ 
from the Waldensian churches not so much in doctrine as 
in discipline. They are not under any central administra- 
tion nominally, although their pecuniary dependence on 
foreign support practically brings them under something very 
like it. Theoretically, each congregation is independent of 
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every other. In some of them it is also theoretically held 
that there is properly no distinction of clergy and laity, but 
that any member of the church (not a woman) may address 
the congregation, as among the Quakers. Slight shades of 
difference in dogma exist among the various bodies. As 
we have said, they mostly partake of those of the Plymouth 
Brethren and Darbyites—words which sound sufficiently 
barbaric with Italian terminations. 

3rd. The Wesleyans. These are sending both money and 
missionaries somewhat freely from England. They have 
established a good congregation at Milan under Mr. Pigott, 
and aid generally the other churches. The localities of the 
different Protestant congregations throughout Italy are as 
follows : 

At FLoreNcE. The Chiesa Libera of Gualtieri, number- 
ing about 120 members, and having schools containing forty 
or fifty children, in part supported by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion. Also the C. Libera of Magrini (a very violent Ply- 
mouth Brother), having a congregation of about 150. Also 
the Chiesa Waldese, which is the central one of the sect and 
well filled. It has attached to it schools for boys, girls and 
infants, containing 80 children, and a Sunday-school with 
40 pupils. There is also a “College of Theology,” which 
has sent out nine students to the work of evangelization. 

Napues. The Chiesa Libera of Mezzacannone counts at 
least 200 members, who contribute regularly to its expenses. 
The Waldensians have a church with a congregation varying 
from 80 to 200. 

LecHorn. A Waldensian church very prosperous, num- 
bering 120 communicants, among whom of course are some 
foreigners residing in the town. Attached to it are two 
elementary schools for boys and girls, counting 60 pupils ; 
an evening school frequented by 30 soldiers and 50 labourers ; 
a Sunday-school ; a Societa di Mutuo Soccorso, and a Con- 
Fraternita to assist the sick and indigent. 

Lucca. A small, very earnest, Waldensian church of 40 
persons, which has encountered many difficulties from the 
bigotry of the priests, who have forced it three times during 
the one year of its existence as a church to change its 
place of worship. In a population of 30,000, Lucca has 
20 convents, and a proportion of one ecclesiastic to every 
33 persons. 
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Expa. A Waldensian church at Porto-ferraio, augmented 
by two-thirds in the last year, and having a school of 15 
pupils. At Rio Marina also a small church of the same 
sect has been built, and will shortly be opened ; and there 
is a school of 38 children. The minister of Rio Marina 
serves also a small congregation at Longone. 

Pisa. Two churches, presided over by Signor Perazzi, 
an ex-priest, and Professor Michelis, formerly an advocate, 
both of the Chiesa Libera. A Protestant cemetery has been 
opened here outside the town, in a spot formerly used for 
the burial of unbaptized infants ; and there are schools con- 
taining 20 or 30 children. 

Pervueia. A small Waldensian church, which holds its 
meetings in the refectory of a secularized convent, to the 
vast disgust of the Cardinal-bishop. 

GENoA. A Chiesa Libera, with 95 communicants, and a 
Chiesa Waldese, having schools for boys, girls and infants, 
a Sunday-school and an evening school. A new church 
will shortly be opened in the suburb of San Pier d’ Arena. 
De Sanctis and Mazzarella are remarkable men belonging 
to the C. Libera here, and probably among the most ad- 
vanced in point of opinion of Italian Protestants. 

At PrETRA MARAzZzZI in Piedmont, near Alessandria, there 
are, in summer, regular open-air services, attended by 300 
and 400 persons—C. Waldese. 

PIGNEROL. A small Waldensian church, and a school 
with 20 pupils. 

The VAL D’Aosta has three small Waldensian churches, 
at Montestrutto, Aosta and Courmayeur. 

Turin. The largest Waldensian congregation, with a 
handsome church, and two ministers engaged in making 
proselytes. It has four elementary schools, containing 200 
pupils, a Sunday-school and an evening school. A second 
church will shortly be opened. There is also in Turin a 
Chiesa Libera, with about 60 communicants. 

Mitan. The Chiese Libere boast of nearly 800 commu- 
nicants, and the Waldese and Wesleyans of about 300 more. 
There are altogether six Protestant places of worship open 
in the town. 

At Como, the Waldensian place of worship for 120 per- 
sons is found to be too small, and the services are repeated. 
At Argegno, and along the valley of Intelvi, there are small 
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societies of Protestants, to whom the Waldese send a mis- 
sionary. 

PavIiA, a small Waldensian church. 

BoLoana, a Chiesa Libera, with about 140 members. 

BRESCIA, a small Waldensian congregation. 

At ALESSANDRIA, PARMA, PONTEDERA and ANCONA, there 
are also small Chiese Libere, and a few Protestants (Wal- 
dese and others) are scattered at Ast1, ARCOLA, CREMONA, 
MopENA, SPEZZIA, TREVIGLIO, Monza and BercamMo, At 
PALERMO there is a congregation of 50 Waldese.* 

The organs of the various Protestant churches are— 

Ist. The Eco della Verita, published at Florence under 
Waldensian influence. This is a very respectable contro- 
versial paper of a popular character, its tone good, and the 
ability of some of the articles very fair. It has not long 
been established, and at present has a circulation of 750 
copies. 

2nd. The Coscienza, at Naples, the organ of Mezzacan- 
none, a paper of no great merit. 

3rd. The Civilta Evangelica, a new journal just started at 
Naples. 

4th. The Balziglia, a small paper written half in French 
and half in Italian, current in the Waldensian valleys. 

5th. The Scuola della Domenica, a paper for children, 
published at Florence, selling 2500 copies, and containing 
small moral tales in which the familiar “Don’t care” of our 
childhood receives a couleur locale by being carried away by 
brigands, and similar stories. 

6th. The Lettwre di Famiglia is a moral and literary 
periodical supported by the evangelicals, and bearing very 
fair comparison with our Leisure Hour. It is printed at 
Florence and sells 500 copies. 

For the information of the English public, accounts of 
Italian Protestantism are published in the News of the 
Churches (Edinburgh), and a Voice from Italy, a sheet pri- 
vately distributed among those interested in the cause. 
There are also accounts of the progress made in Evangelical 

* The Vaudois, out of a total population of 22,000, furnish 45 missionaries 
for the conversion of the 22,500,000 Italians. Of these missionaries, 18 are 
ministers. The finances of the church, January 1, 1864, shewed a deficit of 
12,000 fr., and engagements for the ensuing quarter for 18,000 more. There 


seemed, however, to be a reliance upon friendly aid. The figures given above 
all refer to the beginning of the current year. 
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a but it is said that they are exceedingly couleur 
rose. 

The expenses of the various churches in Italy and the 
salaries of their ministers are but very partially defrayed 
by the respective congregations. Two Committees of En- 
glish and Scotch clergymen, residing at Nice and Genoa, 
distribute the large contributions of British evangelicals, 
and exercise of course proportionate authority in nominat- 
ing and appointing the ministers. The Chiesa Waldese is 
principally indebted to the Free Kirk of Scotland, and the 
Chiesa Libera to English clergymen. 

On the whole, excluding the inhabitants of the Walden- 
sian valleys and foreigners resident in Italy, we may calcu- 
late the existing Italian Protestants of all denominations at 
somewhat under or about 2000—certainly not 3000—inclu- 
sive of children and persons who attend the services without 
becoming regular members. These have been nearly all 
added since 1848, and mostly in the last years. Propor- 
tionately to the population of Italy, they are of course but 
a drop in the ocean, or one in ten thousand, and their social 
condition is of the lowest. With the exception of Count 
Guicciardini and two or three more men of station, they 
consist of artizans or the poorer class of shopkeepers. Very 
few students or men of any education have joined them. 
The universal feeling that it is bad taste to change religien 
(quite as bad for a Protestant to become a Catholic as vice 
versa), no doubt serves more effectually as a barrier than 
any argument on the Romish side. Actual persecution or 
loss of employment the Protestants do not complain of 
often, but when driven to take refuge in the hospitals they 
are cruelly neglected by the attendant nuns on their refusal 
of the offices of the priest. Their friends accordingly make 
many efforts to succour them by private charity, and in 
Florence have established accommodation for them, beside 
claiming a separate ward in the hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova. Probably in a very short time we shall be enabled 
to form a better judgment than now of the success of the 
whole experiment, which at all events is one of profound 
religious interest. 

Fourthly and lastly, there is the Non-Christian party. 
Without making any strong demonstrations, there are many 
men in Italy well known to be friends neither of Catho- 
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licism in any shape, reformed or unreformed, nor yet of 
Protestantism. The greater number of these free-thinkers, 
especially among the Reds, are apparently not religious in 
any sense, and either utter sceptics or pantheists of a school 
as nearly as may be verging on atheism. Ausonio Franchi 
and the small knot of Italian metaphysicians are of this 
sort ; and Matteuci, the Minister of Public Instruction, has 
thought fit to appoint as Professors at Turin, Florence and 
Bologna, three vivisecting physiologists, understood to be 
altogether materialists, whose instructions are likely not a 
little to aid the cause of irreligion. As we have heard one 
of their friends express it, “they hope to discover the reli- 
gion of the future by their physiological researches”! The 
religion which needs to be groped for in the viscera of 
tortured animals is assuredly not one likely to make that 
“future” a very noble or pious epoch of history ! 

Nothing can be much further from our English sympa- 
thies than the attitude of this last class of Italian thinkers. 
The careless and good-humoured indifferentism of the liberal 
Catholics is often bad enough, but the supercilious contempt 
of the party in question for all human faith and hope, and 
their light and facile dismissal with a smile or a shrug of 
everything mankind has hitherto deemed sacred, is often to 
the last degree deplorable and offensive. However sincere 
may be the patriotism of many who share these habits of 
thought, it is impossible for any one to wish them a share 
in the future government of Italy, who believes that in 
loyalty to the Supreme Author of conscience lies the one 
unintermittent spring of human virtue and human happi- 
ness. 

Of the number of those who while rejecting Christianity 
still hold to faith in God and immortality, it is hard to 
speak. We have met them occasionally, and been informed 
by them that such views were not uncommon. Especially 
among the grave and thoughtful Lombards of the upper 
classes are they to be found. Of Unitarianism, either in its 
English or Continental forms, we have never come on any 
traces. In simple fact, there is not earnestness enough for 
men in Italy to work out thoughtful systems of theology 
or refinements of creed. They believe in Popery pur et 
simple, or, disbelieving it, become (if religiously disposed) 
Theists, if otherwise blank sceptics, or (if narrow and cre- 
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dulous) Evangelicals, Plymouthists, Waldensians, Wesleyans, 
and the like. There is no Protestant High-Church or Broad- 
Church or moderate party, no sects answering to our Inde- 
pendents or Unitarians, nor even (so far as we know) any 
individuals holding such views. Italy is the field of a 
triangular battle between Popery, Calvinism and Atheism, 
with no other forces on the ground. Even those armies of 
foes rarely come to blows. There are no rushings to and 
fro or swaying of the victory, or cries and storms of words 
written and printed, such as the smallest theological contest 
brings out with us. The Italian leaders and their followers 
dwell in their tents, nor shall we do them much injustice 
if we believe that none of them will give their banners to 
the wind, unless when other and more material interests are 
concerned than those which belong to those sacred relations 
of man to his Maker, which constitute the essential part of 
religion. 





V.—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
1. Note on THE Copex Srvyalrticvs. 


WHEN the discovery of this MS. of the Greek Bible was 
first announced to the world in 1860 by Tischendorf in his 
Notitia, there was a prudent hesitation—notwithstanding 
the evidence furnished by its form, its writing, its peculiar 
readings, and its affinities with the Codex Vaticanus, in 
favour of its high antiquity—in yielding unqualified adhe- 
rence to the opinion so confidently expressed on this point 
by the discoverer and subsequent editor, and in his case so 
perfectly natural; and it was thought the wiser course to 
reserve a final judgment till the Codex had been subjected 
to a more thorough examination by those who have made 
paleography their special study. The means for doing this 
are now placed within reach of scholars, not only by the 
splendid facsimile edition of all the fragments recovered by 
Tischendorf, brought out last year under the auspices of 
the Emperor of Russia,—but also by the publication in one 
volume of the text of the New Testament. Hilgenfeld of 
Jena, in the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Wissens- 
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chaftliche Theologie (1864. i), has stated some reasons, 
founded on an examination of the Sinaitic text of the New 
Testament, for doubting the extreme antiquity (ultime 
antiquitatis Christiane monumentum is Tischendorf’s own 
expression*) which has been claimed for it. His criticism 
is quite friendly, with the candid admission that his scep- 
ticism may after all be unreasonable. The recovery of the 
Greek text of the Epistle of Barnabas, with a large portion 
of that of the Shepherd of Hermas, would alone, he thinks, 
have conferred a high value on the discovery of Tischendorf. 
But he is unable to convince himself, that its date can be 
put as high as the fourth century—in the age of Eusebius, 
as argued by Tischendorf—higher, in fact, than that of the 
Codex Vaticanus itself. Undue weight, in his opinion, has 
been attached by the editor to the beauty and form of the 
uncial characters. An un-theological friend well versed in 
palzography, whose opinion he asked, drew from an inspec- 
tion of the writing the same conclusion at which Hilgenfeld 
had arrived through another process,—viz. that the MS. could 
not be older than the sixth century. It is curious to notice 
how learned and ingenious men deduce opposite inferences 
from the same data. The text of this Codex of the New Testa- 
ment is disfigured by constant mis-spellings, and abounds in 
violations of all the laws of flexion and syntax. Tischendorf 
finds in all this the evidence of a primitive text, such as 
could never have been perpetuated by the more pedantic 
transcribers of the Byzantine school. He asserts+—on what 





* In the fine dedication to the lovers of Christian truth throughout the world, 
which he has prefixed to the ‘‘ Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum.” 

+ ‘Qui scribebant calligraphi Alexandrini, ut scribendi usu et dexteritate 
excellebant, ita parum Grece sciebant. Fecit autem hec literarum Grecarum 
inscientia ut quod propositum esset, fideliter ac quasi serviliter describerent, 
alienissimi ab omni emendandi studio. A quo studio quum integritatem textus 
sancti prioribus post Christum seculis plurimum detrimenti cepisse constet, ipsa 
ignorantia describentium quod prodesset continebat.” (Prolegom. p. xxxv.) That 
the rougher reading must, ceteris paribus, be preferred as the older one, is a 
rule generally accepted by all the critics, including Griesbach, Lachmann and 
Tregelles. But we had always supposed, that the refining process commenced in 
Alexandria. This, however, must have been due rather to the diorthote than 
to the ordinary scribes of the Alexandrine book-trade, who were very probably 
mere illiterate drudges, and would do their work the better the more they could 
be reduced to mere machines. Possibly with the increased value for Scripture 
which sprang up in the third century, and which was confirmed by the labours 
and example of Origen, there would be a stronger desire to preserve in all tran- 
scripts the oldest readings that came direct from the apostolic age ; and this 
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authority we know not—that the calligraphers of Alexan- 
dria were unskilled in Greek. On the other hand, Hilgen- 
feld sees in the barbarism of the Sinaitic text clear proofs 
of a later age and a declining culture, and thinks our MS. 
may possibly have been the work of some monks of the 
convent of St. Catharine, where it was discovered, and which 
was not founded till 530 A.D. According to him, three 
remarkable MSS. furnish an internal indication of age in the 
relative purity of their texts. The Codex Vaticanus is still 
free from these traces of illiterate carelessness. In the Alex- 
andrinus, which Tischendorf assigns to the fifth century, they 
begin already to shew themselves. In the Sinaiticus, these 
phenomena reach their height. The force of Hilgenfeld’s 
argument depends on the character of the variations exhi- 
bited by the Codex Sinaiticus,—whether they are merely the 
less usual forms of words, and modes of expression and con- 
struction, such as we know existed in the Hellenistic and 
colloquial Greek of the apostolic age, and would naturally 
find a place in the Christian writings of that period,—or whe- 
ther they are such as are evidently traceable to the simple 
growth of barbarism. On another point, one and the same 
phenomenon suggests to Tischendorf and to Hilgenfeld just 
the opposite conclusion. Early in the present century, when 
Hug examined the Codex Vaticanus during its temporary 
sojourn at Paris amidst other spoils which the first Napoleon 
had brought out of Italy, he was struck with its likeness, 
when opened, with its three columns on each page, to an 
expanded roll, and very ingeniously inferred that it must 
date from a time when the codex had recently superseded 
the volumen, and when it would naturally retain much of 
the form and appearance of its predecessor, just as our 
earliest printed books are almost facsimiles of the latest 
manuscripts. As the Codex Sinaiticus, through the greater 
part of it, has four instead of three columns on each page, 
and therefore exhibits a still closer resemblance to the old 
roll, Tischendorf not unnaturally drew from this circum- 
stance an argument in favour of its superior antiquity to 





feeling would acquire new intensity under the persecution of Diocletian, when 
so many copies of the Christian Scriptures were destroyed, which had to be 
subsequently replaced. The corrections of the small critics of Constantinople 
and its dependencies would begin in calmer times, amid the dreamy leisure of 
the convents, 
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that of the Codex Vaticanus. Hilgenfeld has nowhere met 
this argument, which is at least a plausible one, but contents 
himself with simply asserting in a note that four columns on 
a page instead of three is the sign of a later age (ibid. p. 76). 

The argument from the readings of this MS. deserves a 
closer examination. We subjoin in a note a number which 
have been selected by Hilgenfeld from different parts of the 
New Testament ; and we shall compare them, as we proceed, 
with those exhibited by the Vatican and the Alexandrine.* 
Hilgenfeld admits, as a sign of early date, the order in which 
the books of the New Testament are arranged in this Codex: 
viz., after the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, Hebrews being 
placed between 2 Thessalonians and the Pastoral Epistles 
and Philemon ; then the Acts ; then the Catholic Epistles ; 
lastly, the Apocalypse of John. To the same conclusion 
points the subjoining, in a sort of appendix, of the Epistle 
of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, and possibly also, 
where some pages are now wanting, of the Apocalypse of 
Peter. These contents, and to some extent the arrangement 
of them, correspond to Eusebius’s classification of sacred writ- 
ings as épuodoyoupéva ;—dayrireyopéva (James, Jude, 2 Peter, 
2and 3John) ;—and »éSa (among others, Apocalypse of Peter, 
the Shepherd, and Epistle of Barnabas)—at the beginning of 





* Matt. xx. 33, dvvydow ot dgSarpoi ipwdr ; Vat. dvoryiow—npev ; 
Alex. avorySéiow—npor. Mark vii. 34, craviySnri, hviynoay ; Vat. dra- 
voixSnti—Hvoiynray ; ; Alex. SeavéexOnre—é invorxOnoay. Luke xi. 9, 10, 
dvvynoerat, avuynoere ; Vat. dvorynoerat, dvoiyerac; Alex. dvoryioerat, 
advorxOnoerat. Apocal. vi. 9, Hvvtev ; Vat. Hvokey ; Alex. idem. Mark ii. 
4, 9, epaBacroc, also John v. 8, and Acts ix. 33 ; Vat. xoaBarrog ; Alex. id. 
Luke ix. 41, yevasd ; Vat. yeved ; Alex. id. Luke xi. 22, ip; Vat. aipe ; 
Alex. fpe. The same substitution of ¢ for ac occurs in the same verb, John i. 
29, and John x. 24. On the contrary, Luke xii. 10, ae for € ; e.g. aipé for 
épit; so Luke xiv. 29, tuzreZcy for tumailer ; Luke xxiii. 11, and Acts xii. 21, 
and James ii. 2, duane for éoOnc; Luke xxiii. 28, Ovyarépatc for Ovyarépec ; 
John i. 40, paiver for péver ; John xviii. 10, txeaey for t éxaoev ; Rom. iii. 12, 
aivoég for évéc (N.B. The Alexandrine has also aivéc in this place) ; Heb. x. 4, 
dgpepiv for dpaipeiv ; Acts xiii. 47, réOcxd oar for réOecxd oc. Hilgenfeld asks, 
on reviewing this list, could any transcriber of the fourth century, especially 
at Alexandria, commit such mistakes in orthography ‘—It will be noticed that, 
with a single exception (epaBaxroc for cpaBarroc), all these mistakes occur in 
the vowels, many of them involving that confusion of sound which is called by 
the grammarians J/tacismus, and which, we know, marked the later Greek pro- 
nunciation defended by Reuchlin. Does not this render it probable, that the 
MS. may have been made after dictation, under the guidance of the ear, not of 
the eye? It is singular, that in this very limited range of instances, the Alex- 
andrine has twice fallen into the same confusion of a: and ¢ with the Sinaitic. 
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the fourth century.* This list has further some correspond- 
ence with that at the end of the Codex Claromontanus, which 
is probably of the same date as Codex Beze. Now, it is 
deserving of notice, that before the close of this fourth cen- 
tury, at the Councils of Laodicea (364 A.D.) and of Carthage 
(397 A.D.), such works as the Shepherd and the Epistle of 
Barnabas were formally excluded from the Christian canon. 
These are facts which furnish a strong presumption in favour 
of the antiquity of the Codex Sinaiticus. Hilgenfeld is, 
however, of opinion that too much stress must not be laid 
on them as proving an origin in the age of Eusebius. The 
critical authority of Eusebius, especially in the East, long 
survived himself, and was perpetuated in the fifty copies of 
the Scriptures (revrhxovra wyaria) which, by order of Con- 
stantine the Great, he caused to be carefully transcribed on 
vellum—in modern phrase, edited and published.¢ Hilgen- 
feld thinks it possible, that this Imperial Bible, as we should 
call it, may have been multiplied by new transcripts as late 
as the sixth century. The sanction of Athanasius still pro- 
cured for the Shepherd of Hermas a half-canonical recogni- 
tion ; and Tischendorf himself has noticed, that as late as 
the fifth century, the Alexandrine MS. of the New Testament 
has the two Epistles of Clemens Romanus attached to it. 
The point, however, on which Hilgenfeld lays the greatest 
weight in support of his own view, is a note which either 
the original transcriber or a subsequent corrector has added 
at the end of the book of Esther, to the following effect : 
“Collated with a very ancient copy (radawraroy Nay dvri- 
ypagov) which had been corrected by the hand of the holy 
martyr Pamphilus ; at the end of which most ancient book, 
commencing with 1 Kings and terminating with Esther, 
there is the following autograph notice subjoined in large 
characters by the martyr himself: ‘Transcribed from, and 





* Hist. Eccles. iii, 25. 


+ See Constantine’s letter to Eusebius (Euseb. Vit. Constant. iv. 36). It 
may be interesting to quote the very words in which the order was given by the 
emperor to the bishop : 6rwe av mevrncovra owparia ty dupPipac tyearac- 
cevouc, evavdyvword re Kai mpd¢ Thy xpHow tvperaxdmora, brd TexviTwY 
karXtypdgwy Kai dxpiBwc Tiv Tixvny imiorapivwy, ypadivar Kedevoeac. 
(*‘I order you to cause to be transcribed on skins by skilful calligraphers who 
thoroughly understand their art, fifty copies [of the Scriptures] in a clear, 
legible character, and in a form convenient for ordinary use.”’) 
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corrected by, the Hexapla of Origen. The confessor Anto- 
ninus made the collation ; and I, Pamphilus, through God’s 
abundant grace, revised and corrected the document while 
in prison.” The variations between the Codex Sinaiticus 
and this most ancient copy occur, it is noticed, in the 
writing of proper names. A note to the same purport, but 
in somewhat briefer form, is added also to 2 Ezra.* Now, 
as Pamphilus flourished towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, and Tischendorf throws back the date of the Codex 
Sinaiticus to the first half of the fourth, it is argued with 
much plausibility by Hilgenfeld, that the use of so strong 
an expression aS waAawraroy diay implies a much longer 
interval between the collation referred to in the note, and 
the original transcript of the Pamphilian copy from Origen’s 
Hexapla, than the half century or so which could at most 
have elapsed from the work of Pamphilus to the date 
which Tischendorf claims for the Codex Sinaiticus— All 
turns on the question, who was the author of these two 
notes subjoined to Esther and 2 Ezra? Was it the original 
transcriber of the Codex Sinaiticus, or was it a more recent 
reviser of the same? Tischendorf, who has anticipated the 
objection in his Prolegomena, p. xxxiii, thinks the latter was 
the case, and finds an additional argument for the antiquity 
of his MS. in the number of correctors of a very early date 
through whose hands it has passed—all of them, except 
the last, who has only added a few notes, employing the 
uncial character. He observes that this circumstance is 
peculiar to the Sinaitic MS.¢ Hilgenfeld on the same 
facts founds an opposite conclusion, and sees in these notes 
an evidence that the Codex Sinaiticus must have been still 
recent when this collation with the Pamphilian MS. was 
made in the seventh century, and could not, therefore, have 
been written earlier than the sixth century, subsequent to 





* These two books, Esther and 2 Ezra, are not contained in the facsimile 
edition of the Old Testament brought out under the auspices of the Emperor 
of Russia in 1863, but form part of a fragment of the same Sinaitic MS., which 
Tischendorf discovered on the same spot some years previously, and edited at 
Leipsic in 1844, under the title of ‘‘ Codex Friderico-Augustanus,” in conse- 
quence of its being dedicated to the then reigning king of Saxony. Tischendorf 
has given a full account of this Codex in the Prolegomena to his edition of the 
Septuagint, Leipsic, 1856, p. Ixxvi. 

+ ‘In nullo alio codice simile quidquam observatum est.” 
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the foundation of St. Catharine’s monastery in 530 A.D.* 
Hilgenfeld regards the internal character of this MS. as in 
full accordance with this supposition of its date. He looks 
on it as a hasty transcript by ignorant and incompetent 
scribes, whose astounding blunders have caused endless 
trouble to its numerous correctors. It abounds in omissions ; 
which can only be ascribed to haste, as this is not a usual 
fault in the worst manuscripts. Hilgenfeld has given a list 
of these. Some blunders, resulting obviously from the same 
cause, are scarcely credible. For instance, we have, Luke 
ii. 50, xapere Sedv wal dvSporae ; Acts xxvii. 43, Biparog for 
BovAnparoc ; 1 Peter iv. 2, av9pmrov for Sedu; ibid. v. 2, ér- 
tpvoy for év ipiv roiuyov ; Apocal. xxi. 4, ra rpéBara instead 
of rd xpara. These are only a specimen of other examples 
of the same kind produced by Hilgenfeld ; and they con- 
firm the impression already indicated, that this MS. must 
have been hastily written after dictation by one who paid 
no attention to the sense. There are some readings which 
seem to imply the influence of a later dogmatic feeling. In 
Matthew xiii. 54, where the Vatican and the Alexandrine 
have rv rarpida avrév—referring to Nazareth—the Sinaitic 
has dvrierarpida, with the meaning, we presume, that Naza- 
reth was only the equivalent of a country, Bethlehem being 
really his birthplace.+ Still more remarkable is the reading, 
John i. 18, povoyerie Sede for povoyerie vide (Vat.t and Alex.), 
with the omission of 6 &y before ei¢ rév xékrov. In Hebrews 
x. 34, where Vat., Alex. and Cantabrig. (the oldest authori- 





* It is not quite clear from the language of these notes, whether they imply 
the collation to have been made at the time of the original transcript or when 
the reviser subjoined the notes, but most probably the latter ; and this is the 
assumption on which the reasonings of both Hilgenfeld and Tischendorf proceed. 
But if so, we may surely observe on behalf of the view of the latter critic, that 
that might properly be described as ‘‘a very ancient book” at the time of the 
collation (without any reference to the comparative age of the Codex Sinaiticus), 
which could not have been so designated when the transcript was first made in 
the early part of the fourth century. Tischendorf’s case does not require more 
than this simple concession. 

+ This word, dvrizarptc, though analogically formed, is not warranted by 
usage. It occurs neither in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, nor in Suicer, nor in 
Du Cange ; that is, neither in classical, nor patristic, nor medieval Greek. 

t Yide¢ is the reading given by Philip Buttmann in his recent reprint of the 
Vatican text, after the best collations yet extant, and on the principle, nihil 
aliud quam sola ipsa codicis verba proferre. Berlin, 1862. The reprint of 
Mai’s less accurate edition, brought out by Messrs, Williams and Norgate, 1859, 
reads Ge6¢ with a marginal note, /ta Cod. 
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ties, confirmed by the Vulgate) have deopioc, the Sinaitic 
has roi¢ decpire pov, the reading of our Textus Receptus, so 
often insisted on by those who disregard critical considera- 
tions, in proof of the Pauline authorship of this epistle. 
Judging from the instances alleged by Hilgenfeld, which 
have been taken from all parts of the New Testament, and 
which we have in every instance carefully verified by a re- 
ference to the original text, we should say that the Sinaitic 
text is generally very corrupt, abounding with extraordinary 
violations both of grammar and of sense. We have rarely 
turned to a single passage referred to by Hilgenfeld, without 
finding in the context some other example of corruption. 
For instance, in the last passage quoted, Heb. x. 34, instead 
of avapvioxecbe dé rd¢ mpdrepov ipépac (Vat. and Alex.), we 
have rac zpérepov duapriac, which makes absolute nonsense. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these strange phenomena, it is 
undoubtedly true, and fully admitted by Hilgenfeld himself, 
that the Codex Sinaiticus in some of its peculiar readings, 
and not less in some of its omissions, agrees with the oldest 
MSS.,—especially, and sometimes alone, with the Codex 
Vaticanus, and is supported by citations in very early 
Fathers. How are we to reconcile these apparently con- 
flicting facts? In a notice of this remarkable Codex which 
appeared in the Christian Reformer for January, 1861, it 
was suggested—in ignorance as yet of the judgment of 
competent palzographers—that it might possibly be found, 
that this was a later copy, in the antique style and form, 
of a very old text. The recent examination of Hilgenfeld 
appears to confirm this view, and point to the conclusion 
that in the Codex Sinaiticus we have a hurried and more 
recent transcript of a MS. of the fourth century (possibly, 
though there is no direct evidence of this, of one of the 
fifty imperial codices edited by Eusebius), in which calli- 
graphy was morethought of than textual accuracy. Some doc- 
trinal indications strengthen the impression, that, although 
following a fourth century MS., it must be the transcript of 
a later age.* It may still, therefore, possess a high though 





* Movoyevijc Oedc, which (if Buttmann represents Cod. Vatican. correctly) 
the Sinaitic exhibits exclusively with one other uncial MS., L. (referred by 
Griesbach to the eighth or ninth century), has a strong savour of Monophysit- 
ism, which was at its height when the convent of St. Catharine was founded in 
530 A.D. and which was favoured at the court of Justinian. 
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a secondary critical value, especially where its readings and 
omissions coalesce with those of the Vatican; while the 
knowledge of its characteristic faults and the presumption of 
its probable origin, will furnish the critic with the needful 
conditions for making a wise and safe use of it. But if the 
views expressed in this paper, and suggested by Hilgenfeld, 
are ultimately sustained, the Codex Sinaiticus will not, as 
Tischendorf contends it should, supersede the Vaticanus as 
the oldest MS. of the Greek Bible in existence; still less 
will it be prudent to make it, as the same sanguine critic 
seems inclined to do, the foundation-text of future editions 
of the New Testament.* 





2. ReseaRcHES IN Heprew PALZOGRAPRHY. 


TILL a very recent period no inscription in the Hebrew 
language had been found within the limits of Palestine. 
We were left to conjecture what was the character which 
the contemporaries of our Saviour used, when they wrote 
in their native Aramwan. The coins of the Asmonzan 
princes bear legends in the old Hebrew character, which is 
nearly the same as the Pheenician. But St. Jerome tells 
us (Preef. Lib. Regum) that the Jews in his time (and Chris- 
tians if they understood Hebrew) used an alphabet devised 
by Ezra after the captivity. This used to be called the 
Chaldee character, from its supposed origin among that 
people, or the square Hebrew, from its form. Our better 
acquaintance with Chaldean antiquities has shewn that it 
could not have originated among them. It has no analogy 
with any variety of cuneiform writing. St. Jerome’s state- 
ment bore, indeed, great improbability upon its face. Such 
changes, when they can be traced, are always found to be 
gradual; and it has been the general opinion of Hebrew 
scholars, especially since Gesenius wrote,+ that the square 
alphabet had arisen from the Phcenician and Samaritan by 
such a gradual change, affecting not the Jews only but the 
other Semitic nations. The alphabet of the Palmyrene in- 
scriptions has evidently a close resemblance to the square 





* Tischendorf, we are informed, has already begun to do this in the new 
edition of his *‘ Synopsis Evangelica.” Leipsic, 1863. 

+ Geschichte der Hebriiischen Sprache und Schrift. Also the same author's 
Scripture Linguzque Phcenicie Monumenta, 
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Hebrew ; but these inscriptions are subsequent to the time 
of Christ, extending over the three first centuries. Some 
of the missing links of the chain have been recovered by 
the recent researches of M. Vogué and Mr. Waddington, of 
which a notice is contained in the two last numbers of the 
Revue Archéologique. M. Vogué has succeeded in copying 
an inscription on the architrave of a tomb opening to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, in the square Hebrew character. 
The letters, rudely cut at first and worn by time, still plainly 
belong to this alphabet, and tell us that the tomb is that of 
the sons or family of Hezir. This was an ancient sacerdotal 
family (1 Chron. xxiv. 15), and they returned from the cap- 
tivity (Nehem. x. 20). The inscription has no date, but 
M. de Vogué justly argues that it cannot be later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, after which the Jews 
never occupied it. How long it may have preceded that 
event is uncertain. M. de Vogué is inclined to refer it to 
the century before Christ, and the introduction of the square 
character to the fifth. The oldest inscription in this cha- 
racter he refers to the year 176 B.C., and it illustrates the 
gradual progress of the change, retaining some letters which 
approximate to the Phcenician and which afterwards disap- 
peared. A presumption against so early a date has been 
thought to arise from the circumstance that the legends on 
the coins of the Asmonzan princes are in the ancient cha- 
racter. But so are those which were struck in the brief 
interval of Jewish independence during the insurrection 
under Bar-cochab. It is not improbable, therefore, that a 
sentiment of patriotism in both cases dictated this recur- 
rence to the ancient character. Before the war of emanci- 
pation the Germans had begun generally to use the Roman 
type, but a patriotic reaction brought back the old black 
letter. 

Another link has been supplied by inscriptions which 
the same travellers have copied in Haouran, the Auranitis 
of ancient geography. One of these, found in a temple 
which they cleared at Kennaout, the ancient Kanatha, 
proves it to have been constructed under the second Agrippa, 
before whom St. Paul made his defence. The characters 
approach much more nearly to the Palmyrene than those 
of the inscription from the valley of Jehoshaphat, but the 
family likeness is obvious. Another bears date of the 
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month of Tisri, in the seventh year of the Emperor Claudius 
(A.D. 47); a third, of the eleventh year of Malcus, called 
king of Nabatu, Nabathza, probably a contemporary of 
Herod the Great, having his capital at Petra, and an ally 
of Julius Cesar in the Alexandrine war.* Thus the chain 
is complete which connects the old Pheenician alphabet 
with the square Hebrew, the Nabathzan and the Sinaitic 
(Mr. Forster’s one primeval character !). The freer forms 
of the Syriac and the Arabic are due to the use of the pen, 
which naturally inclines to ligatures and curves. 
K. 





VI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Broken Lights,+ the first title of a very thoughtful and 
most interesting little volume by Miss F. P. Cobbe, although 
intelligible enough to those who connect the phrase with 
the verse of the introduction to In Memoriam, from which 
it is taken, finds an authorized explanation in the words 
which follow it,—“ An Inquiry into the Present Condition 
and Future Prospects of Religious Faith.” Under any other 
treatment than that which Miss Cobbe has given it, the 
magnitude of such a subject would seem almost ludicrously 
disproportionate to the narrow limits within which she has 
confined her exposition. But her statements are so pregnant, 
her logic so close, as to leave upon the critic’s mind a per- 
plexing sense of the roundness and completeness of her 
work. He hardly knows at what point to attach the expres- 
sion of his agreement or dissent. The book has itself all 
the qualities of an admirable review; and a less skilful 
artist than Miss Cobbe might very easily make his criticism 
upon it larger and more diffuse than itself. All that we 
can do under these circumstances is to attempt to give 
our readers some idea of its general outline and plan, and 
to point out one or two characteristics of its method. We 
may at least promise them that, whether or not they agree 





* Hist. Bell. Alex., c. i. 
+ Broken Lights ; an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Pro- 
spects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Triibner. 1854. 
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in its conclusions, they will find it the production, not only 
of an acute and sagacious, but of an eminently religious 
mind. Any one whose faith is robust enough to buffet any 
storms of controversy at all, may venture here with safety. 
Miss Cobbe is as tender of the conscientious convictions of 
others, as she is firmly reliant upon her own. 

The argument begins by tracing all the theological con- 
troversy of the day to a struggle more or less conscious 
between what are here called Traditionalists and Rationalists. 


“The possession of religious faith by mankind may be attri- 
buted either to an historical revelation or to some other source. 
It may be maintained that we owe our knowledge of God mainly 
to his supernatural revelation of himself in past times, or mainly 
to his natural revelation of himself at all times through conscience 
and reason. Briefly, we may describe these two sources of belief 
as the traditional and the original revelation. ... Thus we have 
inevitably two parties in religious controversy,—the Traditional- 
ists, whose line of defence tends to depreciate consciousness, and 
the Rationalists, whose line tends to depreciate tradition. It is 
a necessity of the case that the friends of the one system should 
become the antagonists of the other.”"—-Pp. 5—7. 


Now those who hold to an historical revelation find them- 
selves, in consequence of the peculiar theological ideas sup- 
posed to be involved in that revelation, “in collision with 
the spirit of the age.” 

“These peculiar Christian doctrines in numberless ways run 
counter to the philosophy and science of our times. The most 
superficial observer perceives that the two are not in harmony. . . 
Here, then, the adherents of an historical revelation are brought 
up face to face with a difficulty which by one means or another 
they must dispose of ; for the machinery of religion can by no 
means work when its wheels are for ever caught and reversed by 
the current of thought in which they are placed. Two ways are 
open to them ; either they may keep firmly to the doctrines of 
the past, and compel as well as they can the new ideas to har- 
monize therewith, or they may modify the old doctrines in such 
manner as shall fit them to meet the new ideas.”—P. 14. 


Those who adopt the former method are here denominated 
Palzologians ; those who choose the latter, Neologians. 

Of Palezologian parties, the first passed under review is 
“The High Church,” whose theory is stated in the phrase, 
“The Bible authenticated and interpreted by the Church.” 
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This weighed in the balance and found wanting, we come 
next to the Evangelical party, embracing both the “Low 
Church” and the great mass of orthodox Dissenters. Chil- 
lingworth’s famous formula is given as their profession of 
faith, “The Bible and the Bible only the religion of Pro- 
testants ;” though of course the Bible, uncriticized, and inter- 
preted only in accordance with certain foregone conclusions. 
But both in this and in the former section, Miss Cobbe 
rightly leaves for a while the ground of logical analysis to 
point out how the peculiarities of High-Church and Evan- 
gelical faith answer to certain qualities and tastes of men, 
and are thus permitted by Divine Goodness to introduce 
believers in them to nobler practical truths, deeper spiritual 
realities, than can be connected with them by any process 
of sound reasoning. A transition is then made to Neologian 
solutions of the one great problem. The Broad Church is 
rightly divided into two parts: the first, which, drawing its 
earliest inspiration from Coleridge and Arnold, is now repre- 
sented by Maurice and Kingsley ; the second, or school of 
“Essays and Reviews,” in which Professor Jowett is the 
most distinguished teacher. The former of these is con- 
demned, not unjustly as it seems to us, as rather evading than 
solving the great problem, the existence of which it has 
the merit of at least recognizing. By the latter, Miss Cobbe 
lingers almost lovingly, loth to pronounce judgment, and 
uttering only a hypothetical sentence at last. 

“ By exchanging,” she says, “the theories of Plenary or Verbal 
Inspiration for that of Natural Inspiration—by denying a differ- 
ence of kind, and only affirming a difference of degree, between 
that of the Bible and of other books—the Second Broad Church- 
men have at once got rid of a host of difficulties, and planted 
themselves on an unassailable philosophical position. A priort 
it was probable that the same real but limited Inspiration should 
have been given to mankind in all ages; d posteriori the Bible 
bears precisely the character of such real but limited Inspiration.” 
P. 81. 

“What influence can the Second Broad Church exercise on 
the future religion of the world? What answer will it supply 
to the doubts of the age, and whereon would it rest our faith in 
God and Immortality ? The reply seems to be brief. The Second 
Broad Church would, like all the other parties in the Church, 
call on us to rest our faith on History. But in this case it is 
History corroborated by consciousness, not opposed thereto. In 
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the next chapter it will be our effort to shew that under no con- 
ditions is it probable that History can afford our ultimate grounds 
of faith. Meanwhile, it must appear that if any form of historical 
faith may escape such a conclusion, and approve itself to mankind 
in time to come, it is that which is proposed by the Second Broad 
Church, and which it worthily presents, to the intellect by its 
learning, and to the religious sentiment by its profound and tender 
piety.” —P. 92. 


A brief chapter on “The Solution by the Parties outside 
the Church” concludes the first part of the work. A pro- 
minent place in it is occupied by some kindly criticism 
upon Unitarianism, to which we may probably return upon 
another occasion. Two appendices follow: one on Dr. 
Colenso and his critics, in which Mr. Maurice’s and Mr. 
Kingsley’s illogical defences of some indefinite orthodox 
position peculiar to themselves are sharply dissected ; and 
another on Rénan’s Vie de Jésus. The latter has at once 
perplexed and delighted us. In the assumptions of its 
historical criticism it is sweeping enough. Miracles are 
summarily ordered out of court, though without any state- 
ment of reasons, as if it were altogether unworthy of the 
philosophic mind to cherish the faintest belief in their pos- 
sibility. We are told that of the details of the life of Christ 
we can decide nothing. And yet when Miss Cobbe, the 
exigencies of her theory thus satisfied, turns to look upon 
Christ from the moral and spiritual side,—and that with some 
revulsion of feeling from Rénan’s shallow and sentimental 
estimate of his character,—she seems to forget all that she 
has said, and all that she is about to say, of the impossibility 
of discovering the source of religion in history. She finds 
in Christ “more than the Supreme Moral Reformer of the 
world”—he was “the great Regenerator of Humanity. His 
coming was to the life of humanity what regeneration is to 
the life of the individual.” And then in words which, in 
spite of what would probably be Miss Cobbe’s earnest pro- 
test, we must take leave to characterize as distinctively and 
eminently Christian, she goes on to say: 


“This is not a conclusion doubtfully deduced from question- 
able biographies, but a broad, plain inference from the universal 
history of our race. We may dispute all details, but the grand 
result is beyond criticism. The world has changed, and that 
change is historically traceable to Christ. The honour, then, 
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which Christ demands of us must be in proportion to our esti- 
mate of the value of such regeneration. He is not merely a 
Moral Reformer inculeating pure ethics, not merely a Religious 
Reformer clearing away old theologic errors, and teaching higher 
ideas of God. These things he was; but he might, for all we 
can tell, have been them both as fully, and yet have failed to be 
what he has actually been to our race. He might have taught 
the world better ethics and better theology, and yet have failed 
to infuse into it that new life which has ever since coursed through 
its arteries and penetrated its minutest veins. What Christ has 
really done is beyond the kingdom of the intellect and its theo- 
logies ; nay, even beyond the kingdom of the conscience and its 
recognition of duty. His work has been in that of the heart. 
He has transformed the Law into the Gospel. He has changed 
the bondage of the alien for the liberty of the sons of God. He 
has glorified Virtue into Holiness, Religion into Piety, and Duty 
into Love.” 

And, again : 

“When the fulness of time had come, and the creeds of the 
world’s childhood were worn out, and the restless question was 
on every lip, ‘Who will shew us any good?’ when the whole 
heart of humanity was sick of its sin and weary of its wicked- 
ness, then God gave to one man, for mankind at large, that 
same blessed task he gives to many for a few. Christ, the Elder 
Brother of the human family, was the helper, and (in the highest 
philosophic sense) the Saviour of humanity.”—Pp. 132, 133. 


When, therefore, in her second part, Miss Cobbe proceeds 
to shew that history is not religion—a proposition which 
surely no thoughtful Christian, capable of discerning the 
meanings of words, would maintain—and then to draw out, 
in many thoughtful and eloquent pages, the characteristics 
of the faith of the future, we feel inclined, instead of paus- 
ing in critical attitude beside what appear to us to be 
exaggerations and inaccuracies of expression, to fall back 
upon the words which we have just quoted. Although in 
another page (p. 100) our authoress contemplates, almost 
with satisfaction, the probable passing away of Christianity, 
—although the theology which she predicts and endeavours 
to delineate is one “which the human consciousness will 
evolve when freed from the trammels and only aided by 
the suffrage of history,”"—she has, in the best sense of the 
word, avowed herself a Christian, and we shall hold her to 
the avowal If there be any inconsistency between one 
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series of her statements and arguments and another, we 
leave to herself the task of removing it, and for ourselves 
interpret her according to what appears to us her noblest 
and deepest utterance. Truth to tell, we think that she has 
been led astray by the assumption with which her book 
begins, that there is a necessary antagonism between (to 
use her own nomenclature) the Traditional and the Rational- 
istic theories of religion ; that a reconciliation between them 
is impossible; and that every thoughtful believer must 
decisively choose one side or the other. On the contrary, 
it is our firm conviction that to effect a just compromise 
between the two, is the great theological problem of the 
present day,—a compromise the possibility of which Miss 
Cobbe admits by implication more than once, and towards 
whose final accomplishment she offers valuable help. As 
long as inspiration is conceived of as a quality of a book, 
not God's spiritual gift to a man, and biblical inspiration is 
further made equivalent to biblical infallibility,—as long 
as inspiration is believed to have been at some earlier age, 
and in some other circumstances of the human race, a thing 
different in kind from the light and strength which the 
Infinite Father now imparts to his children, we grant that 
no compromise is logically possible. But when we regard 
inspiration as a great spiritual fact, necessitated by the nature 
of God and the nature of man, and the relation originally 
established between them,—a fact which, though manifested 
in the utmost diversity of form and through the widest scale 
of degree, from the stammering prayer and imperfect obedi- 
ence of the simplest worshiper up to the complete Sonship 
of Christ, is, through all ages and under all circumstances, 
essentially one and the same,—this is not so. Religious his- 
tory is the record of past inspiration ; while the prayer, the 
aspiration, the dutifulness, the self-forgetfulness for which 
God strengthens and enlightens his sons to-day, are religious 
history in the making. The latter is a direct, the former 
only an indirect communion with God ; the latter brings its 
own evidence of reality with it, the former must submit as 
to its form, to historical, as to its matter, to direct religious 
criticism ; but both have the same source, and are designed 
to produce the same result. To rely wholly upon history, 
is theoretically to shut the door of communication between 
the soul and God; to learn of consciousness alone, is to 
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deny that He has ever done anything for the human race 
in former times, and to set every generation to study its reli- 
gious lessons alone and anew. Fortunately for the interests 
of practical religion, this extremity of antagonism exists 
only in theory. Those who most stoutly maintain that 
inspiration belongs to the past alone, practically ask it of 
God whenever they lift up hands of prayer. Those who 
impugn the possibility of an historical religion, have yet 
unconsciously learned from the spiritual experience of other 
times and races almost all that they know of God, and 
when they build their edifice of faith do no more than erect 
the old truths on new foundations. It is equally impossible 
for a religious man to cut himself off from God and from the 
spiritual history of humanity. Both forces, in proportions 
which he cannot determine, unite to make him what he is. 
A companion volume to Mr. Baldwin Brown’s Divine 
Mystery of Peace, noticed in our last number, is his newly 
published series of sermons entitled The Divine Treatment 
of Sin.* Considered as sermons only, these are marked by 
the same characteristics as those which he has previously 
given to the world,—a deep moral earnestness, a genuine if 
somewhat ornate eloquence, a subtle rhetorical feeling, a 
thoughtful treatment of topics in regard to which to be 
commonplace is to be safe. It is easy to see that they were 
written to be preached, and that they would draw a fresh 
life from the preacher's look and voice. But regarded as in 
some sort a theological treatise upon the subject announced 
in the title-page, this volume is less complete, though more 
elaborate, than its predecessor. It begins indeed with the 
beginning, the fall of man ; but the chain of logical sequence 
which unites the two or three first sermons is soon broken, 
and the reader feels that he is hovering about the subject, 
not piercing it through and through. Mr. Brown says in 
his preface that “the course of thought which is here rather 
sketched than wrought out, may possibly seem to clash in 
some degree with the tenets of the theological school which 
has long ruled in the domain of Evangelical Nonconformity.” 
We fancy that when his book comes to be weighed in the 
balance of orthodoxy, it will be adjudged to be not only 





* The Divine Treatment of Sin. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Co, 1864. 
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unsound but deficient. The very title of the first sermon, 
“The Fall considered as a Development,” will be a sin of 
commission. So will be his emphatic rejection of the doctrine 
of original sin, if those words are to be used (as they com- 
monly are) as equivalent to original guilt. But his sins of 
omission will be not less grievous. We already seem to 
hear the whole race of orthodox critics condemning this 
volume as failing to present “the distinctive doctrines of the 
gospel.” When we compare its somewhat loose structure 
with the logical compactness of other volumes which Mr. 
Brown has built up on a similar plan, we cannot resist the 
suspicion that the sermons have not been written as parts of 
a consecutive series, but that the title has been selected as 
a convenient band with which to make a faggot out of scat- 
tered single sticks. 

Such a volume as this, the work of a thoughtful and 
sincere man, necessarily affords much scope for critical dis- 
cussion. But we will confine our remarks to one point. In 
the first three sermons, Mr. Brown, desiring to mount to the 
very fountain-head of his subject, has occasion to describe 
and characterize the fall of man. What, then, is his treat- 
ment of the narrative of the first chapters of Genesis? It 
is not too much to say that, in his view, the results of the 
application of modern science to the record are absolutely 
non-existent. He uses the story, not only as if it were in 
the general historically credible, but plenarily inspired. The 
serpent (without warrant, we need hardly say, unless from 
Milton) is identified with the devil. Adam is a real per- 
sonage; his disobedience a fact, not only of undoubted 
occurrence, but big with fateful consequence to all future 
generations. There is no mistake about the matter. “Adam’s 
sin has changed the conditions under which his children 
are born and grow. Human nature, whereof we are all 
partakers, has a distinct unity of its own. When we speak 
of humanity, we do not describe simply an aggregation of 
isolated independent individuals, who happen to repeat, 
each for himself, the same experiment, and to arrive at the 
same result. There is a certain tincture which runs through 
the whole of it, and Adam made that tincture what it is.” 
(P. 34.) Upon this foundation is built up the whole scheme 
of God’s dealings with men. The fall was truly a develop- 
ment, an acquisition of self-consciousness in which man 
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attained to the possibility of a nobler than a paradisiacal 
existence. And God’s promise at the epoch of the fall 
pledged Him to the sacrifice necessary for redemption : 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, 
but the serpent shall bruise his heel.” Eden and Calvary 
are bound together in strict historical unity. The second 
Adam would be inexplicable without the first. 

There is nothing new or striking in this theory ; the only 
wonder is that Mr. Brown, or any other educated man, 
should deliberately set it forth. What if Adam never lived? 
What if the human race has been derived, not from one, 
but from many sources? What if its certain history stretches 
back to a period which cannot be included in the limits of 
any biblical chronology? Is not to rest the whole method 
of God’s spiritual treatment of humanity upon the basis of 
the historical infallibility of the first chapters of Genesis, to 
support the greater upon the less, to put the pyramid upon 
its point? If in the clear, cold light which science sheds 
every day more brightly upon the antiquity of man upon 
the earth, this narrative is more and more distinctly recog- 
nized as the Hebrew tradition which, placed side by side 
with other similar traditions, triumphantly displays its own 
surpassing sublimity, yet fails all the more signally to with- 
stand the powerful solvents of historical criticism,—it is no 
wonder that men who think with Mr. Brown should accuse 
the Bishop of Natal of robbing them of “their dearest hopes 
in time and for eternity.” To deny the existence of paradise 
is to shut the gate of heaven ; to question the temptation of 
the serpent, is to impair the promise of the cross. In the inte- 
rest of Science we have not a word to say; the screams of 
terrified theologians will not turn her aside from her path, 
or lessen the rapid majesty of her stride. But is it wise to 
risk the very existence of Religion upon such an issue ? 

Mr. Brown and many others like him are put to sad shifts 
and cunning devices in their attempt to bring accepted 
theories of redemption into at least a partial accordance 
with facts of human nature. Already, we see, our author 
discerns in the fall a step in the development of humanity, 
and has found out that original sin is no sin at all. Let 
him be content to derive his knowledge of human endow- 
ments and shortcomings and needs from actual observation 
of humanity, instead of groping for it in the darkness of 
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primeval tradition,—let him base his theology upon human 
nature as it is, instead of upon what theologians are agreed 
to say it must be,—and with the adoption of a scientific 
method he will reap a harvest of scientific result. He will 
be delivered not only from many a perplexity which now 
hampers him, but from fears which are worse than any per- 
plexity. He will see that Jehovistic and Elohistic docu- 
ments have nothing to do with salvation ; and that all the 
flint instruments in the drift cannot affect the relations be- 
tween the Infinite Father and His children. Nor let the 
absurdity of supposing that such could be the case be 
charged upon us; it is but a plain inference from the me- 
thod of Mr. Brown’s preaching. 

We have before us the eleventh edition of M. Ernest 

ténan’s popular abridgment of his Life of Christ,* a little 
volume indifferently printed on cheap paper, and sold for a 
franc and a quarter. It is what it claims to be, a work 
originally written for the learned, re-fashioned to the wants 
and taste of the people. The introduction, “On the Sources 
of the History,” is altogether omitted. Five other chapters 
—the Ist, namely, “On the Place of Jesus in the History 
of the World ;” the 16th, “On Miracles ;” the 19th, “The 
Growing Progress of Enthusiasm and Exaltation ;’ the 26th, 
“ Jesus in the Grave ;” and the 27th, “Fate of the Enemies 
of Jesus ”—are either struck out or very briefly incorporated 
with others. With the 26th disappears that marvellous 
passage (by us altogether untranslateable), “ Pouvoir divin 
de l'amour ! moments sacrés ou la passion d’une hallucinée 
donne au monde un Dieu ressuscité !” The narrative of the 
raising of Lazarus, in which that event was represented as 
a sham miracle got up by Lazarus and his sisters to advance 
the supposed interests of the Master, has suffered a similar 
fate, and we now pass at once from Zaccheus and blind 
Bartimeeus to the conspiracy of the priests. In all other 
respects the book remains substantially what it was. 

The following paragraphs of the Preface contain M. 
Rénan’s own view of his work : 

“History is a science, as chemistry and geology are. To be 
thoroughly understood it requires profound study, the highest 
result of which is the ability to appreciate the difference between 
ages, countries, nations, races. At the present day a man who 
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believes in ghosts, in witchcraft, is not thought by us to be in 
earnest. But in former times, eminent men have believed in all 
these things ; and in certain countries, it may be possible even 
now for a real superiority of mind to co-exist with similar errors. 
Those who, by travel, by long study, or by a singularly penetrat- 
ing intellect, have not succeeded in explaining these differences 
for themselves, always find something repellent in the narratives 
of past ages ;—for the past, however heroic, however grand, how- 
ever original, had not upon several very important points the 
same ideas as ourselves. A complete history cannot draw back 
before this difficulty, even though it risk the production of the 
gravest misconceptions. Scientific sincerity knows no prudent 
lies. There is not in the world a motive strong enough to induce 
a scientific man to put himself under constraint in the expression 
of what he believes to be the truth. But when once we have 
said, without a shadow of arri¢ére pensée, what we believe to be 
certain, or probable, or possible,—may we not abandon subtle 
distinctions to attach ourselves solely to the pervading spirit of 
great events which all can and ought to understand? Have we 
not the right of reconciling discords, and thus of bestowing all our 
attention upon the poetry and the instruction which abound in 
these old narratives? The chemist knows that the diamond is 
only charcoal ; he is acquainted with the method by which nature 
works her profound transformations. Is he on that account obliged 
to refrain from using the common language of the world, to see 
in the most beautiful jewel only a bit of carbon ? 

“This, then, is not a new book. It is ‘The Life of Jesus’ 
disengaged from its scaffoldings and obscurities. As an historian, 
it was my duty to attempt to depict a Christ, who should have 
the features, the colour, the physiognomy of his race. This time 
it is a Christ in white marble that I present to the public; a 
Christ carved from a stainless block ; a Christ simple and pure 
as the sentiment which created him. My God, it may be that 
he is thus more true! Who knows that there may not be moments 
at which all that comes out of man is immaculate ? These moments 
are but few; and yet there are such. It is thus at least that 
Jesus appeared to the people ; it is thus that the people saw him 
and loved him ; it is thus that he has remained in the hearts of 

“men. This is the part of him that has lived; this is what has 
charmed the world and endowed him with immortality.”—Pre- 
face, p. iii. 


We have suffered M. Rénan to explain for himself the 
relation between his former and his present work, between 
history written for the learned and history written for the 
people ; for we are not sure that we perfectly understand, 
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while we are very unwilling to misrepresent it. It looks 
as if in his first book M. Rénan had tried to depict Christ 
as he was ; while in the second, he had re-touched the por- 
trait till it represented what he ought to have been. The 
instructed are satisfied with the actual, the people want an 
ideal ; let each have their desire. What is this but another 
form of “populus vult decipi et decipiatur”? We have 
nothing to say now as to the quality of M. Rénan’s work 
in the general; we simply wish to draw attention to the 
relation in which the above sentences, stripped of their 
drapery of metaphor and sentiment, stand to their author's 
credibility as an historian. They will hardly tend, we think, 
to produce the feeling of implicit trust with which the 
readers of such historians as Arnold and Grote accept their 
guidance, as that of men whose sole object is to discover 
and display the whole, simple, naked truth. 

The seventh volume of Theodore Parker's Collected 
Works* contains what the editor calls “ Discourses of Social 
Science.” Social science is a phrase of which no exact 
definition is yet forthcoming, although the titles of these 
sermons,—“ Of Merchants,” “Of the Perishing Classes in 
Boston,” “Of the Moral Condition of Boston,” “Of the Spi- 
ritual Condition of Boston,” “Of the Public Education of 
the People,” and so forth,—answer accurately enough to the 
somewhat vague ideas which it calls up. Yet let no reader 
look for “science” here. Between men of science and pro- 
phets there is a gulf as from pole to pole; and Parker 
belongs to the latter, not the former class. He contributes 
in this volume very little to our general knowledge of the 
subjects mentioned above ; but how his hearers must have felt 
their cheeks flush and their ears tingle! More eloquent, 
more honest, more religious preaching than this, it would 
not be easy to find. And when we think of the vast music- 
hall full Sunday after Sunday, it raises our opinion not 
only of the speaker, but of the hearers who came willingly 
to listen to so stern a rebuke, not of others’ sins and short- 
comings, but of their own. 

Mr. Kennard’s Letter to the Bishop of St. David's+ was 


* The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. London: Triibner. 1864. 

+ The late Professor Powell and Dr. Thirlwall on the Supernatural ; a Letter 
to the Bishop of St. David’s. By the Rev. R. B, Kennard, M.A., Rector of 
Marnhull. London: Hardwicke. 1864. 
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called forth by the late remarkable charge published by 
Dr. Thirlwall. In it the Bishop, while opposing a barrier 
of calm and scientific argument to the torrent of indiscri- 
minate vituperation with which the Essayists and Reviewers 
have been overwhelmed, says, in regard to the question of 
miracles as raised in the essay of the late Professor Powell : 
“IT am aware that men may and do take opposite sides. 
But that a clergyman of the Church of England is at liberty 
to take which he will, I cannot so easily understand or so 
readily admit.” In reply, Mr. Kennard, who honourably 
distinguished himself as the friend and defender of the 
Essayists at a time when legal penalties impended over 
their heads, not only calls the Bishop's attention to the fact 
that the question is one upon which “the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church are absolutely silent,” but pro- 
ceeds briefly to vindicate Professor Powell’s view of the 
relation between the human mind and the supernatural. His 
exposition is forcible and lucid; but the subject, however 
interesting, is not one to be discussed in the few sentences 
which are alone at our disposal in this place. From a very 
different theological region come Mr. Hopps’ Confession of 
Faith* and Mr. Street’s Why should we labour to extend our 
Faith?+ Both are sermons “ published by request,” and both 
earnest recommendations of a Unitarian theology, the first 
chiefly addressed to inquirers without, the second to believers 
already within that fold. 





VIL—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


VICARIOUS satisfaction appears to be the practice as well 
as the doctrine of the English Church. Professor Jowett 
has paid the penalty which Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson 
have escaped. We recorded in our last number that a form 
of statute (since known as Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon) had been 
agreed upon by the contending parties at Oxford, by which 
the University, while adding £360 per annum to the £40 





* A Confession of Faith, good for all Times and all Worlds. By the Rev. 
John Page Hopps. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1864. 

+ Why should we labour to extend our Faith? By J. C. Street. London: 
Whitfield. 1864. 
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already enjoyed by the Regius Professor of Greek, disclaimed 
any responsibility for his theological opinions ; and that this 
statute had been carried in Congregation by 105 votes to 
65. But the judgment of the Privy Council altered the 
whole case. The statute had still to be passed by “Con- 
vocation,” which consists to a large extent of non-resident 
M.A.’s. If two Essayists had escaped scot-free, it was still 
possible to smite a third ; one, too, who, from the peculiari- 
ties of his position, had hitherto defied all legal attack. So 
Heads of Houses, Regius Professors, Canons, Archdeacons, 
set themselves to sound the tocsin which summons the 
country parsons to Oxford whenever the Church is in 
danger ; and with such good effect that on the 8th of March 
the statute was rejected by 467 against 395 votes. Dr. 
Pusey, it is pleasing to add, stuck to his colours and voted 
with the Dean of Westminster; but the party which com- 
monly follows him completely broke loose from his guid- 
ance. Meanwhile, all sober-minded opponents of the Essay- 
ists deeply regret an act in which, to gain its own ends, 
unscrupulous party spirit made use of a blind orthodox 
terror. Even the Record, which sneers at Mr. Jowett’s 
labours and impugns his scholarship, cannot help seeing 
that every such vote directly increases his influence among 
the undergraduates. The Guardian, certainly no friend to 
latitudinarian theology, “has to regret only that the Uni- 
versity should continue to present to the mass of those 
whom she educates zeal for orthodoxy in a form which they 
feel to be injustice.” And the last scene of the drama is, 
that the Lord Chancellor has brought forward a Bill in 
the House of Lords, endowing the Regius Professorship of 
Greek at Oxford with the first canonry in his own patronage 
which shall fall vacant at Norwich, Rochester, Bristol or 
Gloucester ; expressing at the same time his hope that the 
University would retrace its steps, and provide a salary for 
the Professor until such vacancy takes place. This settle- 
ment of the question is unfortunately open to many objec- 
tions. When the chair is next vacant, it will limit the 
choice of the Government to a clergyman,—a limitation 
which becomes every day less desirable; while such an 
application of cathedral funds is in direct opposition to the 
ecclesiastical policy of the last thirty years. A better plan 
would have been to have presented Mr. Jowett to some 
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canonry or other preferment which he could legally hold 
with his Professorship, and to have left with the University 
the responsibility of adequately endowing the chair. 

Advantage was taken of the great clerical concourse at 
Oxford on the 8th of March, to hold a meeting to discuss 
the Privy Council’s judgment, and to consider what steps 
should be taken to purge the Church of England from the 
imputation of false doctrine supposed to be thrown upon 
her. On the subject of the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
and the eternity of future punishment, High and Low Church 
agreed to shake hands ; and the result was a “ Declaration” 
of opinion which finally took the following form : 


“* We, the undersigned Presbyters and Deacons in Holy Orders 
of the Church of England and Ireland, hold it to be our bounden 
duty to the Church and to the souls of men, to declare our firm 
belief that the Church of England and Ireland, in common with 
the whole Catholic Church, maintains without reserve or quali- 
fication the Inspiration and Divine Authority of the whole 
Canonical Scriptures (a) as not only containing but being the 
Word of God (6); and further teaches (c) in the words of our 
blessed Lord (d), that the ‘ punishment’ of the ‘cursed,’ equally 
with the ‘life’ of the ‘righteous,’ is ‘ everlasting.”’ 

“(a) Hom. ‘An Information for them which take offence at 
certain places of the Holy Scripture,’ pp. 236—244 (4to Ed.); 
Art. VL, VIL, VIII. 

“(b) Art. XVIL, XX, XXI, XXIT, XXIV., XXXIV., 
XXXVIL 

“(c) Athan. Creed, Litany, Catechism, Commination, Burial 
Service. 

“(d) St. Matt. xxv. 41—46. 





“The Declaration will be respectfully presented, with the sig- 
natures, by the Committee to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England and Ireland. 

Committee, 

“C. C. Clerke, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford. 

R. L. Cotton, D.D., Provost of Worcester College. 
G. A. Denison, M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton. 

W. R.- Fremantle, M.A., Rector of Claydon. 

F. K. Leighton, D.D., Warden of All Souls’ College. 
J. C. Miller, D.D., St. Martin’s, Birmingham. 

E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew.” 


This, with an adjuration to sign it for “the love of God,” 
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has been sent to every clergyman of the Church of England 
whose address was to be discovered. Of course signatures 
have been plentiful. Many men have a positive appetite 
for tests and subscriptions, and sign with as little concern 
as they would draw a cheque upon their bankers. Many 
more seem to feel an uneasy distrust of their own “sound- 
ness” till they have bound down their judgment by some 
opportune form of fetter. When we recollect how many 
young clergymen are immediately dependent upon their 
ecclesiastical superiors,—how all, young and old, live under 
the microscope of a harsh and narrow public opinion, it is 
wonderful that nine out of every ten clergymen should not 
have pronounced the shibboleth. But Mr. Fremantle, the 
secretary to the Oxford Committee, estimates the “accessi- 
ble body of the clergy” at 19,000, of whom at present about 
11,000 have signed. The lists are to be kept open until 
Whitsuntide ; but it is already plain that the Declaration 
has done its work, and that 8000 clergymen refuse, for 
various reasons, to adopt its terms. An attempt, begun in 
Liverpool and in a country parish in Staffordshire, to induce 
the laity to sign, has ended in ignominious failure. 

The controversies of the last two months, all of which 
have raged round this single position, have been more curi- 
ous than important. Some of the extreme Anglo-Catholic 
party have detected unsoundness in the use of the word 
“Presbyter,” and have refused to sign unless they might 
call themselves, in plain English, “ Priests.” Mr. Maurice, 
with characteristic subtlety, finds the Declaration ambiguous, 
and thinks that even Mr. Wilson might sign it with a safe 
conscience. Whereupon Dr. Pusey and Mr. Maurice have 
a controversial duel in the Times, while Mr. Wilson sets 
them both right in the Daily News. Dr. Goode, Dean of 
tipon, who was the champion of the Evangelical party 
in the Gorham debate, lays the Declaration before Mr. 
Stephens, Q.C., and Mr. Traill, and receives from them 
an opinion, that to sign it is to impugn the Queen’s supre- 
macy. Then a counter statement is offered to the con- 
sideration of the Attorney-General and Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who decide, that as long as the clergy obey the judg- 
ment they may criticise it as much as they like. In the 
mean time the considerate and well-grounded objections 
to the Declaration, which have prevailed with 8000 clergy- 
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men (a very much larger number than have any doctrinal 
sympathy with the Essayists) to withhold their signatures, 
assume two forms. It is looked upon as a test ; a new test 
imposed at a time when old ones are feit to be peculiarly 
burdensome ; a test presented by no lawful authority, but 
by a self-constituted, or at best an irregularly appointed 
body ; a test, moreover, enforced by an appeal to an igno- 
rant and excited public opinion. What is to be the end of 
these things? men are beginning to ask themselves. If 
Oxford constitute herself guardian of the doctrine of eternal 
torments, is Cambridge to have the task of proving that the 
Church is sound upon the Pentateuch, or Durham to lie in 
wait for the next heretic who may slip through the mesh 
of the Articles? Then Englishmen, even clergymen, have 
a solid reverence for the law, although its administration 
cut their most cherished prejudices against the grain. And 
in spite of casuistical distinctions, they see that this is an 
attempt to oppose the judgment of a crowd to the judgment 
of the courts. The crowd may in this case be sound, the 
courts unsound ; but the precedent is dangerous, and may 
hereafter be used with fatal effect. The Declaration can- 
not make that the law of the Church which was not so 
before ; the judgment will not alter the individual convic- 
tions of a single clergyman. Let law and opinion be content 
to remain each upon its own ground. 

Looked at from the theological point of view, the contro- 
versy has not been productive of much interest. Perhaps 
the most striking thing has been the almost unthinking 
unanimity with which men of all varieties of opinion have 
hastened to pledge themselves to a theory of inspiration 
which contradicts the plainest facts of the case, and to 
uphold a doctrine of retribution which is as repugnant to 
God's justice as it is abhorrent to his goodness. Two, how- 
ever, of the clerical judges have spoken ; and their utterance 
is interesting, if not from its own intrinsic merit, yet from 
the position of the speakers. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
found that he could not convict Mr. Wilson of heresy in 
expressing the hope that all men should finally be saved, 
and, with the Archbishop of York, was outvoted in regard 
to the charges which related to inspiration. Under these 
circumstances, he has addressed a Pastoral Letter to the 
clergy and laity of his province, in which he gives his 
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reasons for this various decision. We can say no more of 
this Pastoral than that it is well adapted to calm whatever 
apprehensions are capable of being soothed by the voice of 
authority. The Archbishop, in point of fact, declares that 
the common belief of orthodox men upon the doctrinal 
points now questioned is inexpugnable, and enjoins all his 
clergy to rest upon it and be thankful. The only approach 
to argument is in the following passage, where he bases the 
certainty of eternal bliss upon the certainty of everlasting 
damnation : 

“ Again, I am sure you will beware of giving any other inter- 
pretation to the word ‘everlasting’ in the passages of our formu- 
laries which relate to the punishment of the lost, than that of 
‘eternal’ in the sense of ‘never-ending.’ For whatever be the 
meaning of the word in these passages in the case of the lost, the 
same must be its meaning in the case of the saved ; and our cer- 
tainty of never-ending bliss for penitent believers is gone, if the 
word bears not the same signification in the case of the impeni- 
tent and unbelieving. You will also do well to observe how the 
teaching of the Church as to the eternity of the Son of God must 
be vitiated, if, when the Second Article of our Church declares 
that He was begotten from everlasting of the Father, she leaves 
us at liberty to suppose, under this restricted sense of the word 
everlasting, that there was a time when the Son of God was not.” 


To this we cannot help opposing an extract from an ad- 
mirable letter written to the Oxford Committee by the Rev. 
Archer Gurney, chaplain of one of the English churches in 
Paris. Mr. Gurney has the reputation of being an Anglo- 
Catholic to the extent of wishing to restore the practice of 
praying for the dead. But whatever may be his extrava- 
gances of doctrine or ritual, the following paragraph shews 
him to be a much more thoughtful theologian than the 
Archbishop : 

“Your second proposition is, that eternity must be understood 
in precisely the same sense of the creature as of the Creator, of 
evil as of good, of union to Satan as of union to God. Surely 
a very little thought might have taught you better. The words 
‘eternal’ and ‘everlasting,’ or phrases answering to these, are 
constantly used in a relative sense in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures with reference to Jewish ordinances designed to pass away, 
and they signify ‘indefinite and continuous’ until superseded by 
a higher law or principle, never tending to come to an end of 
themselves. Is it necessary to teach learned men like you that 
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whatever begins in time may also have an end in time; that 
there is this essential and infinite difference between the eternity 
of good and of evil, that the one has never begun, but was from 
all eternity ; that the other has begun, and may therefore end ; 
that it is nothing less than blasphemous to draw comparisons be- 
tween the eternity of the everlasting Son of God and the relative 
eternity of his sinful creatures ; that evil, having nothing divine 
in it, is essentially finite, not infinite ; that it consists in rebellion 
to the will of God, and has no inherent endless vitality ; that the 
happiness of the blessed rests, not on a word, or a syllable, but 
on their perfect union with God, who is infinite life and joy ; 
that we have no ‘data’ whatever on which to ground the asser- 
tion that the eternity of sin, of pain, and of evil, is equally 
unlimited, absolute, and infinite ; that these are ‘the deep things 
of God,’ which really wise men will not seek to fathom or detine 
too closely ; that Catholics content themselves with using the 
language of Scripture and the Creeds, without attempting to do 
what the whole Catholic Church never has done, sound the limits 
and take the accurate measure of that love of Christ, concerning 
which an inspired apostle prays for his brethren that they might 
be able to comprehend ‘what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height, and know that love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge’ ?” 

The Bishop of London occupies another and a more diffi- 
cult position. He concurred in the judgment throughout ; 
and has had to bear the reproach not only of individual 
unfaithfulness to divine truth, but of having, by his aban- 
donment of his episcopal brethren, given the victory to 
rationalistic error. In the preface, therefore, to five sermons 
on “The Word of God and the Ground of Faith,” just pub- 
lished, he has briefly alluded to the controversy and his own 
relation to it. He explicitly condemns the Declaration : 


“Meanwhile, an attempt amongst us to restrain dangerous 
opinions by legal penalties has failed, and public clamour has, in 
consequence, been excited by some well-intentioned men, who 
seem to have thought that the calm decision of the highest court 
of judicature could be overborne by the protest of individuals, 
assuming for themselves the right to expound the law at once of 
the Church of England and the Church universal. This agitation 
may not improbably lead to an undesirable condition of things. 
The well-weighed and very guarded statements of the highest 
court of appeal may not be read with care, but taken as misre- 
presented through the exaggerated reports of controversialists. 
We find that even young clergymen in the first year of their 
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ministry have been appealed to ‘for the love of God’ to protest 
against the decisions of the highest authority in Church and State, 
and some uncharitable, unchristian sentiments, much to be regret- 
ted, have been published in the heat of controversy. 

“ Wise men always deprecate such times of agitation. Leaders 
of questionable orthodoxy are apt to put themselves forward, and 
have their own serious faults condoned as the reward of their zeal 
for the protest of the hour ; while persons of moderate sentiments, 
who eschew agitation, are not unlikely to be branded as indifferent 
to the truth, or as secretly infected by the prevailing errors. 
Meanwhile the world stands by and sneers at the orthodoxy 
which seems to it desirous of maintaining itself rather by loud 
declarations than by sound argument and well-weighed statements 
of the truth put forth by the learned and good. At such times 
there is a call, obviously, for the heads of the Church to use their 
influence to quiet excited feelings and restore confidence ; they 
are bound to endeavour to calm the violent and shield those who 
desire peace.” 

With regard to the doctrine of eternal punishment, the 
Bishop rejoices in the decision of the Privy Council, although 
he is unable to see that the “hope” declared to be not penal 
has any scriptural foundation. Inspiration he considers to be 
“the most important theological question of the day ;” and 
thinks that “it is satisfactory to feel assured that no cler- 
gyman of the Church of England can be called upon to 
maintain the unwarranted position, which indeed scarcely 
any hold, that the Bible is an infallible guide in questions 
of physical science.” He applauds the wise caution and 
forbearance of the framers of the Articles in regard to this 
topic (did it ever occur to their minds at all?) ; and looks 
to the efforts of learned divines to relieve the Bible from 
being brought, “misunderstood and misinterpreted, into a 
dangerous antagonism with God’s other gifts of reason and 
conscience.” On the whole, this preface maintains with firm 
manliness the position which its author has deliberately 
taken up, and in which he has had to encounter a fiercer 
storm of vituperation than often beats upon mitred heads. 
Meanwhile, as we write, Convocation, forgetting that it is 
the synod only of the province of Canterbury, and from its 
oligarchical constitution does not adequately represent even 
that part of the Church,—forgetting, too, that it is absolutely 
powerless except to talk, and that even its power of talking 
may be at any moment summarily withdrawn,—has taken 
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up the game, and is gravely considering the propriety of 
establishing an Index Expurgatorius, in which Essays and 
Reviews is to hold the foremost place. A gravamen, or 
petition, not from the Lower House as a body, but from 
forty members of it, has been presented to the Bishops, 
praying them to proceed to judgment. A lively debate fol- 
lowed ; the Bishop of Oxford leading the orthodox attack, 
which was met with much courage and plainness of speech 
by the Bishops of London and St. David’s. When a division 
was called the numbers were equal: the Bishops of Oxford, 
Salisbury, Llandaff, Gloucester and Bangor, voting on one 
side ; the Bishops of London, St. David's, Lichfield, Lincoln 
and Ely, on the other. The Archbishop gave his casting 
vote in favour of the motion, and a committee, consisting of 
all the Bishops of the province, was appointed. Another 
motion of which the Bishop of Oxford has given notice, 
represents as desirable the transfer of the Privy Council’s 
jurisdiction in cases of heresy to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation. In other words, it aims to substitute for the court 
which acquitted Williams and Wilson, such a tribunal as 
that which, in defiance of all principles of equity, condemned 
Colenso. Neither of these motions is of any practical im- 
portance ; the civil power will probably interfere and pre- 
vent Convocation from covering itself with ridicule by a 
timely prorogation. It is a century and a half since the 
censorship of books was abolished in England ; almost a 
century more since the High Commission Court went down 
in a tempest of popular indignation. But what can these 
men think that Englishmen are made of, that they even 
discuss the possibility of thus putting back the hand upon 
the dial of time? 

The case of Bishop Colenso promises to raise questions 
of ecclesiastical law more difficult than any involved in En- 
glish controversies. The Bishops who condemned him have 
met in synod, and have declared “the Church of South 
Africa” entirely independent of all laws “which have been 
enacted by statute for the English Church as an Establish- 
ment.” They deny_the jurisdiction of the English Court of 
Appeal in matters ecclesiastical, and refuse to be bound by 
its decisions ; they approve of the sentence upon the Bishop 
of Natal, to whom, however (without expressing any opi- 
nion upon the general question of appeals to England), they 
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allow an appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and they 
declare that, should he presume to exercise his functions in 
the diocese of Natal without appeal to Canterbury and 
without restoration by the Metropolitan, he will be tpso 
facto excommunicate. Besides this, the same three Bishops 
of Cape Town, Graham’s Town and Orange Free State, have 
addressed a pastoral letter to “the Clergy and Faithful Laity 
of the Diocese of Natal,” informing them of the sentence 
upon their Bishop, and releasing the clergy from their vow 
of canonical obedience, should the condemned Prelate make 
no retractation before the 16th of April. As on this side 
the sea we know that no such retractation has been made, 
we may safely infer that by this time Bishop Colenso is 
duly excommunicated. But then, on the other side, the 
Duke of Newcastle, after consultation with the law officers 
of the Crown, has sent to all colonial Bishops an extract 
from a despatch to the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in which, referring to the well-known case of Mr. 
Long, he, too, lays down his theory of the position of 
the English Church in the colonies. It is analogous, in 
general terms, to that of the Wesleyan Methodist body in 
England. The Colonial Church is not established, stands 
on the same footing with any other Christian communion, 
may assemble synods and make regulations for internal 
government. But. these regulations are held to be binding 
only upon such persons as are willing to be bound by them. 
The law will enforce the performance of a religious as of a 
civil contract ; but evidence must be given that a contract 
has been made. Presently the Colonial Bishops may be 
able to ensure a regular Church government by exacting a 
promise of obedience from every candidate for ordination ; 
but as things now are, any clergyman who chooses to be 
independent of his Bishop has the opportunity of being so. 
Has Dr. Colenso ever taken an oath of canonical obedience 
to the Bishop of Cape Town as Metropolitan? and if so, 
does that oath legalize such a trial and sentence as have 
now taken place? Still more, will it give the Metropolitan 
any power over the temporalities of the see of Natal? If 
such an oath, taken by all Colonial Bishops to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is the ground of an appeal to that 
see (as the African Bishops seem to contemplate), surely 
the Queen’s Supremacy is just as good a ground for regarding 
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the Privy Council as a final court in all ecclesiastical cases 
from every branch of the English Church throughout the 
world. Not only will these difficulties find work for the 
lawyers, but the principles which it will be necessary to 
lay down may help to unravel many tangled questions as 
to the union between Church and State at home. 

The question of doctrinal Trust-deeds is awakening some 
interest among the Independents, although the voices lifted 
up in behalf of liberty are few and hesitating. The argu- 
ment in favour of restrictive clauses has been clearly stated 
in an article in the British Quarterly Review, the sub- 
stance of which appeared, by anticipation, in the Patriot. 
There is nothing novel or especially forcible in the way 
in which it is presented ; we need hardly weary our readers _ 
with a thrice-told tale. A great effort is made to shew 
that the unrestricted liberty of the minister may be the 
slavery of his congregation. We grant that there must 
be a certain agreement of opinion between pastor and people 
(although that agreement need not be expressed in terms) 
as the basis of teaching, and that no principle of religious 
liberty is violated when minister and congregation part 
company because the agreement no longer exists. The 
question is not between minister and people, but between 
the church and posterity ; not whether certain men have a 
right to unite in church fellowship now, upon a basis of 
tacit or expressed agreement in belief, but whether they are 
justified in making their belief the condition of union in 
the church of a hundred years hence. It is altogether beside 
the question to argue that the creed, such as it is, springs 
directly from the instructed minds of Christian men, and 
contains only the essentials of Christian faith. A creed 
contains within it all the latent mischiefs of a creed, whence- 
soever it is derived: one article kills the freedom of the 
spirit as effectually as thirty-nine: while the position that 
for all practical purposes a minute is preferable to a vague 
creed, may be at least plausibly maintained. The fact is, 
that this defence of doctrinal trust-deeds really rests upon 
two feelings or convictions which are quite inconsistent 
with each other. Men say first, We have the truth be- 
yond doubt or question ; we utterly refuse to believe that 
any progress of religious opinion can move by a hair's 
breadth the landmarks of our faith, But any one who 
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really, honestly, heartily believed this, would never think 
of protecting the truth by any arrangements of human law. 
He would feel assured that before many generations had 
passed away, the church must surely come round to his 
own point of view. In any case he would say, God and 
Truth can take care of themselves: if my truth prevails, it 
is well; if not, some better and broader truth will surely 
take its place. And yet, strange to say, it is precisely those 
who now most confidently proclaim their possession of the 
whole essential truth, who have least faith in its final vic- 
tory. They believe so little in its power of recommending 
itself to their sons and grandsons, that they strive to bind 
it prospectively upon their consciences. Their trust is 
nought if they cannot shut it up in a trust-deed. 

In one or two passages of this paper an appeal is made 
to the experience of the last two centuries. Free chapel 
trusts, both in England and America, have been perverted 
to heretical purposes ; doctrinal trusts have kept buildings 
and endowments in the line of orthodox belief. We believe 
that with whatever adroitness of argument restrictive clauses 
may be defended, this is the hinge upon which the whole 
question practically turns. We admit the facts, and we draw 
the inference for ourselves. Leave a congregation and its 
ministers unfettered for one or two generations ; let them 
worship God in the way that pleases them best ; let them 
expound the Bible with the help of history and science ; let 
them open their minds and consciences to all light, from 
whatsoever quarter it may come,—and the result will cer- 
tainly be one which the defenders of close trusts deplore. 
For ourselves, we are content with a faith which requires 
liberty and light in which to grow, and which will spring 
up wherever these are to be found. We leave it to others 
to question the worth of a belief which, by their own ad- 
mission, flourishes only in bonds. 

Some attention has recently been excited by a jubilant 
statement as to the progress of Roman Catholicism in En- 
gland, made by Cardinal Wiseman before a congress held at 
Mechlin, and republished here in pamphlet form. Alarm 
was but sparingly mingled with attention, from the feeling, 
partly that there was a certain element of boastfulness in 
the Cardinal’s statistics; partly that the Catholic Church 
had lost way to make up among the neglected Irish popu- 
lation ; partly that Papal religion had no real hold upon the 
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average English mind. But in connection with this subject 
it may be well to note, that in relation to all the scientific 
questions which this age seeks to decide, the Papal see stands 
exactly as it stood to the discoveries of Galileo. The liberal 
Catholic party of Germany, headed by Dr. Déllinger, held at 
Munich in September last a scientific and literary congress, 
in which they attempted, and to their own satisfaction per- 
formed the task of laying down principles of reconciliation 
between loyalty to the Church and “the freedom natural and 
necessary to science.” The Pope was at first induced to 
despatch a telegraphic benediction to the congress ; but on 
second thoughts took a more consistent view of the duties of 
his office, and in a letter to the Archbishop of Munich (which 
is too long and verbose to receive even analysis in this 
place) maintained the authority of the Church, and by im- 
plication condemned the congress. The blow has taken 
practical effect in England. Not very long ago the Home 
and Foreign Review was established to support the views 
of that section of English Catholics which corresponds to 
the party led in Germany by Dr. Dollinger. It has been 
ably and honourably conducted by men who believed that 
Catholicism was compatible with a certain liberality of sci- 
entific spirit. Now, however, it has ceased to exist ;—the 
editor, Sir J. D. Acton, explaining that in loyalty to the 
Papal brief no other course was open to him. As far as 
Catholicism itself is concerned, we have no doubt that Pius 
1X. is much truer to its essential spirit than Dr. Dollinger 
and Sir J. D. Acton ; and we look upon the demise of the 
Home and Foreign Review as one sign the more that the 
alliance between Papal religion and Liberal politics which 
was cemented by the removal of Catholic disabilities is 
about to be finally dissolved in favour of connections which 
answer more accurately to the position and pretensions of 
the Church. Meanwhile, in regard to Protestant difficulties 
as to the relation between Religion and Science, it is well 
that the extreme positions on either side should be clearly 
occupied and logically defended. The Pope’s bold claim 
that Science should be submissive to the Church, will help 
us to understand what is involved in the more modest 
request that Science should be reconciled with the Church. 
Between absolute authority and complete freedom of re- 
search, what compromise can live ? 

The struggle which has been going on for the last two 
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months in the Reformed Church of France, has divided the 
attention of Protestant Europe with similar events in En- 
gland. But it has not perhaps been fully understood that 
the deprivation of M. Athanase Coquerel the younger is 
only one of a series of events, the final burst into flame of 
passions which had been smouldering for many years. 

Two parties have long existed in the Reformed Church 
of France, an Orthodox and a Liberal, an Evangelical and a 
Rationalistic school of divines,—answering, in short, to the 
division which, with various modifications of form, is to be 
traced at the present moment in every Protestant communion. 
But in France, the peculiar relations of the Church to the 
State have enabled these parties to exist side by side more 
logically and consistently than has been the case in England. 
The present basis of that Church is the organic law of the 
year X (1802), in which the First Consul defined its connec- 
tion with the State, and a decree, issued in 1852, by the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, then President of the Republic. 
Neither of these documents provide a dogmatic basis for the 
Church. We may take it for granted that both Napoleons 
looked upon the matter too exclusively in a political point of 
view to care for niceties of doctrine ; while the Church itself 
was obliged to accept such terms as it could get. A certain 
Confession of La Rochelle (dating, if we mistake not, from 
the 16th century) is vaguely spoken of as containing the 
true faith of French Protestants. But there is not a shadow 
of legal pretext for converting it at the present day into a 
test of orthodoxy. An appointed order of service exists, in 
which are included the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer. A minister of the Reformed Church swears at his 
ordination to preach the gospel according to his conscience. 
So long as he does this, and can honestly use the prescribed 
form of prayer, he is safe on the side both of public law and 
of individual conscience. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
in so free a Church the diversities to which we have alluded 
should have grown up. Men have been equally at liberty to 
stand upon the old paths or to press on into new regions of 
conviction. And as the law of 1802 and the decree of 1852, 
while providing for the government of the Church by con- 
sistories, did not revive the national synods in which all 
the Protestants of France once assembled, there has been no 
opportunity for the Church to accomplish what the State 
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had left undone. A general synod would probably have 
shewn some of the activity in manufacturing and imposing 
tests, of which we have just had so marvellous an example 
at home ; as it was, each little district governed itself, and 
took unmolested its own line of theological conservatism or 
reform. Those who are skilled in the ecclesiastical geogra- 
phy of Protestant France, know very well where to look for 
heresy and where for orthodoxy. There are, no doubt, con- 
sistories which approve of M. Coquerel’s deprivation ; while 
every week brings evidence, in the shape of the most earnest 
and affectionate addresses, how many there are which take 
his part. But what the general judgment would be cannot 
be known, unless the French Government were suddenly to 
permit (in contravention, we need hardly say, of all its 
principles) the convocation of a national synod. 

The Reformed Church of Paris is, it is supposed, about 
equally divided between the two parties. But not so the 
body entrusted with its government. Of sixteen ministers, 
eleven are orthodox ; of twelve elders, only one belongs to 
the Liberal side; while in a body of ninety deacons, the 
latter is almost entirely unrepresented. When we recollect 
that the Presbyteral Council (which administers the affairs 
of Paris alone) and the Consistory (whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends over some adjoining parishes) are composed of these 
ministers and elders, it is easy to see that an unscrupulous 
majority is able to throw the whole weight of ecclesiastical 
authority into one side of the scale. To this object, indeed, 
the efforts of the Council have been steadfastly directed for 
some years ; and the liberal Protestants of Paris have had 
the mortification of feeling that their wishes and interests 
were continually less and less consulted. To counteract, 
then, this unfair and growing preponderance of orthodox 
influence, has been founded the “Union Protestante Libe- 
rale,” a society established and managed by laymen alone. 
The Union, powerfully supported by a weekly journal, “Le 
Lien,” which advocates the same policy, appears to act as a 
kind of constitutional opposition outside the Council, and 
is of course designed to influence the triennial election of 
lay officers of the Church. This conduct the Council regard 
as nothing short of high treason against themselves. To 
insinuate that any of its members are not fit men for re- 
election,—to hint that the liberal Protestants of Paris have 
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a right to something more nearly approaching to a just 
numerical representation,—is flat rebellion against the 
Church and unfaithfulness to religion itself. Of this great 
controversy, therefore, the disruption of the Bible Society, 
the deprivation of M. Coquerel, are only phases. 

Athanase and Etienne Coquerel, sons of Athanase Co- 
querel, a distinguished and now aged minister of the liberal 
section of the Church, are clerical members of the Presbyteral 
Council of Paris. The former—admitted even by his enemies 
to be a singularly eloquent preacher and a most devoted 
pastor—has been for fourteen years assistant (suffragant) 
of M. Martin-Paschoud, a minister who, from the pressure 
of infirmities, is not able to perform the whole duties of his 
office. The latter does not seem to have any pastoral charge, 
but appears in the list of the Consistory as clerical almoner 
(pasteur aumonier), whatever that may precisely mean. 
The two brothers are joint editors of Le Lien, and supporters 
of the “Union Protestante Liberale.” They are, in short, 
men upon whom a dominant orthodoxy would delight in 
wreaking vengeance, should an opportunity offer. And, 
unhappily, occasions are never wanting to the unscrupulous. 

We pass by with brief mention a controversy, in which 
Le Lien and its editors have of course been actively engaged, 
as to the propriety of petitions for the calling of a national 
synod being sent to the Government by the various con- 
sistories. The liberal party, seeing that the local indepen- 
dence of the churches secured the freedom from molestation 
necessary for the growth of their principles, and fearing to 
receive from a general assembly either a creed or a code of 
discipline equivalent to a creed, have used every effort to 
preserve the status quo. Up to the present time no decisive 
step has been taken ; the interest of the synodal question 
has evaporated in the fiercer heat of more recent controver- 
sies. Side by side with this, a debate of a very different 
kind had been carried on for some time. The Bible Society 
of Paris, which was supported by all sections of the Church 
alike, confined itself to the distribution of a single version 
of the Bible, that, namely, of Osterwald, published in the 
year 1719. This version, admitted by all parties to be both 
antiquated and inaccurate, does not stand to the Protestant 
Church of France in any such relation as King James’ Bible 
occupies to us. There is no “Authorized Version” in that 
Church; many translations compete for popular favour ; 
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and the advantages of variety, the disadvantages of uni- 
formity in this matter, are more vividly felt than in England. 
Under these circumstances, the liberal party asked that 
other translations of the Scriptures should be placed upon 
the catalogue of the Society and issued to such churches as 
made a special demand for them. One of these translations 
was that known as the Version of Geneva, a revision of the 
older version of Olivetan (on which also Osterwald’s was 
founded), made, and finally published in 1835, by an asso- 
ciation of clergymen and professors of that city. Against 
this version was raised, and is still raised, the reproach of 
Socinianism, and every exertion was made to prevent its 
circulation. In this particular instance, however, the Evan- 
gelical party failed to attain their ends, and an eminently 
fair conclusion was at last arrived at. The Society still 
supplies Osterwald’s translation to all churches which do 
not expressly ask for some other. But the Genevan version 
(demanded even before the decision by seventy-four congre- 
gations), that of the Old Testament by M. Perret Gentil, and 
that of the New Testament by M. Arnaud—the two latter 
being the productions of orthodox theologians—are also dis- 
tributed to such as wish for them. Upon this decision the 
Evangelical party immediately quitted the Society and esta- 
blished one of their own. They were willing to supply the 
indigent Protestants of France with the Bible, but only in 
one form. If they were not content to read Osterwald, they 
should have none. And no congregation or individual should 
be allowed even to buy from their depét the hated version 
of Geneva. 

In the troubles of the French Church this defeat answers 
to the acquittal of Messrs. Williams and Wilson in our 
own. Revenge must be had; a victim must be offered up ; 
and M. Athanase Coquerel was selected at Paris as Mr. 
Jowett at Oxford. Mr. Jowett’s vulnerable point was his 
salary ; he was to be punished for his Essay on the In- 
terpretation of Scripture by withholding money which he 
had honestly earned by teaching Greek. On the other 
hand, M. Coquerel’s misfortune was to be an assistant mi- 
nister. Had he been a regularly appointed pastor, the 
Presbyteral Council of Paris could not have touched him. 
If a minister of the French Church is from any cause un- 
able to perform his functions, it is usual for the Council to 
appoint, upon his nomination, an assistant for an indefinite 
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period. When, in 1850, M. Martin-Paschoud presented M. 
Coquerel as his intended assistant, the appointment, contrary 
to all precedent, was made for three years only, and at the 
expiration of that period renewed for two more. But it 
was thus renewed, biennially, until the fifth term of M. Co- 
querel’s ministry expired on the 3lst of December, 1863. 
Then, instead of simply re-appointing him, a Committee 
was chosen to consider the application. This Committee, 
on the 5th of February, reported unfavourably to the ap- 
pointment ; and the Council after two sittings, on the 19th 
and the 26th of the same month, decided, by 12 votes to 3, 
to refuse M. Coquerel’s licence. The formal accusations 
brought against M. Coquerel were of various kinds. He 
was charged with insubordination to the Council,—a charge 
easy to make and difficult to refute. He was accused in 
vague terms of heresy, the fact being that there exists no 
legal test which orthodoxy can apply. He had allowed 
M. Colani and M. Réville, the distinguished preachers of 
Strasburg and Rotterdam, to occupy his pulpit. In criti- 
cising Rénan’s Life of Christ, he had committed the unpar- 
donable offence of calling him his “ dear and learned friend,” 
simply because the phrase expressed the fact. To sum up in 
a single word M. Coquerel’s offences, the Council had him 
in their power and were determined to shew it. Owing to 
the accident that he was technically only an assistant minis- 
ter, they were able to silence one of the most accomplished 
orators of Paris, whose theology and whose ecclesiastical 
policy were alike hateful to them. And with a combined 
malice and meanness which men rarely shew unless they 
can persuade themselves that they are acting “for the 
honour of God,” they used their power. 

The effect has been prodigious. The secular press of 
Paris, unaccustomed to bestow much attention upon such 
subjects, has, with the exception of the avowedly ultramon- 
tane papers, warmly advocated M. Coquerel’s cause. The 
secular press of London has, to its honour, followed in the 
same course ; while our religious papers have, for the most 
part, taken up their trite parable against heresy. M. Coquerel 
himself, after conducting his defence before the Council 
with great moderation and good taste, has descended from 
a pulpit which he used for the last time to enforce the 
lesson of liberty and charity upon an immense crowd of 
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tearful worshipers, who had gathered together to testify 
their sympathy in the only way that was open to them. 
Meanwhile, M. Martin-Paschoud appealed from the Pres- 
byteral Council to the Consistory of Paris, a body possessing 
a somewhat wider jurisdiction than the former, and a doubt- 
ful right of reversing its decisions. The appeal was vain. 
The Consistory not only expressly approved of what the 
Council had done, but committed a fresh injustice of pre- 
cisely the same kind. M. Athanase Coquerel the elder, now 
in the 68th year of his age and the 45th of his ministry, 
had asked the Presbyteral Council to be allowed to nomi- 
nate an assistant, indicating as the object of his choice 
M. H. Valés, Pasteur of Grateloup, a young minister of great 
promise. M. Valés, after some little difficulty, was ap- 
pointed for a term of two years, and the matter was as 
usual referred to the Consistory for confirmation. By that 
body a Committee of inquiry was appointed, upon whose 
report M. Valés was rejected. Not only are young heretics 
to be silenced, if they happen to be only assistant ministers, 
but old ministers who have borne the toil and heat of the 
day are to have no help. Again the Evangelical party have 
struck a blow, in utter disregard of its unfairness, simply 
because they had it in their power to strike. 

What is to be the issue of a struggle begun with so much 
violence and injustice, it is impossible to say. M. Coquerel 
receives the warmest assurances of sympathy from many 
ministers and congregations ; while, on the other hand, a 
conference has been held at Paris, similar in constitution to 
English “ May meetings,” at which resolutions in an ortho- 
dox sense have been passed by a large majority. In one 
important particular the Liberal party have the advantage. 
The Reformed Church of France, as at present constituted, 
is unfettered by creeds. The legal and moral position held 
by M. Coquerel is in every respect as strong as that of his 
most orthodox opponent. He may justify his refusal to 
separate himself from the Church of his birth, not by the 
desire of making it, but by the intention of keeping it, free. 
For free men to come out of a Church bound by articles, is 
an act of honesty: for free men to withdraw, under any 
provocation, from a Church which is already free, would 
be cowardice and treachery. 











